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At last 


—the Reason! 









HAROLD LLOYD 
A great Comedian 
and 


a good Judge 








T used to be “Grin and Bear It.” Now it’s “Smile.and make, 
things better!” This -is, Judge’s National Smile Week,-February 


5th to 12th. Throughout-the country men, women and children, | 


chambers of commerce, trade associations, women’s clubs, big 
cities and little towns are giving visible expression to their firm 
belief that a genuine smile is the right start to better things. You 
try it, too—it’s sure fire. If you have any difficulty in smiling 
there’s the self-starter, Judge—a bunch of hearty smiles, grins and 


laughs packed between its covers, every week! 
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HARRIS & EWING 
S. Parker Gilbert, Under Secretary of 


the Treasury. He is just twenty-nine. 
HE morning after the country 
was shocked by the news of Senator 
Boies Penrose’s death, two of his 
colleagues stood under the round arch 
at the entrance to the Senate Chamber 
of the United States, 

“He was a great man and a great 
friend,” said one. “And at this particu- 
lar time the party and the country need 
his ripe experience.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, adding some 
words of eulogy, “and the trouble is that 
the young fellows of to-day can never 
fill the bill.” 

Without any disrespect to the late 
Senator LEsLIE’s listener pricked up his 
ears at the idea that the young ones are 
punk in polities—with an added sense 
of irritation because the mention of new- 
comers was accompanied by a significant 
shrug and a Goliathan spit, which would 
have taken the heart out of a whole 
regiment of Davids. 

The Senators may have been right 
enough, speaking of conditions a genera- 
tion ago—which, as a matter of fact, 
they were not. 

In Civil War days, for example, when 
polished John Hay, as a mere stripling 
of twenty-one, was hero-worshiping Sec- 
retary to the “old Typhoon” as he used 
affectionately to call his unpolished boss, 
\be Lincoln, it was a rare enough phe- 
nomenon to find men of the younger 
generation holding important jobs in the 
public arena, 

Subsequently, there were sporadic polit- 
ical crusades in which the younger clan 
figured with more or less, usually less, 
permanent success; for instance, the 
Cleveland-Blaine campaign of °84 with 


YOUNG SHOULDERS 


FOR BIG 
TASKS 


By HORACE GREEN 


its Mugwump insurrection against the 
Grand Old Party’s lineup which proved 
to be Blaine’s political knockout. Even 
at such times the young fellow, or any 
one who fitted into the definition of 
clean-cut, was apt to be suspected in 
the council room of the ward politician. 
He might be accurate with the tennis 
racquet, but not with the tobacco juice. 
Failure to locate the ward room spittoon 
would diminish the strength of his 
political argument. 

Who changed the fashion? Who 
showed that a fighter on the useful side 
of thirty-five summers could play the 
political game, as well as the machine, 
and frequently with success? 

T. ie 

T. R., the great adventurer, and in 
many of his réles the national parent of 
all young men embarking. To-day the 
political arena, both State and national, 
and the public service of all sorts is 
crowded by young men who have either 
won honors on the firing line or are 
knocking loud at the door of BIG 
THINGS. 

Richard Washburn Child, college grad- 
uate, lawyer, novelist, editor, and_re- 
cently, diplomat, at once looms as an 
example of the younger clan already at 
the front in public life. At the age of 
thirty-nine he is in a position of great 
responsibility, the youngest ambassador 
ever appointed to the Court of Italy, 
oldest of countries. After the 1920 
Presidential nomination at Chicago, 
Child left Collier's Weekly to go to 
Marion, where he was said to have con- 
structed the Harding Labor Platform. 
His pen, not so trenchant as Harvey's, 
was nevertheless one of the factors that 
put Harding across. An unruffled per- 
sonality put Child himself across. It 
fitted well with the President's smooth 
determination. 

In the House of Representatives, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., and Ogden L. Mills, 
both of New York, are among the twenty- 
five World War veterans now at work 
in the Lower House of Lawmakers. 
Fish had a splendid record in the New 
York State Legislature and in the 
trenches across the sea. He is almost as 
tall as was Lincoln and of the same 
rangy build; a man to look up to as he 
was in undergraduate days when as cap- 
tain of the Harvard football eleven he 
used to crumple up the opposing inter- 
ference. According to contemporaries, 
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Richard Washburn ( hild, our 
sador to Italy. 


A mbas- 


He is only thirty-nine. 


Fish’s work so far in the House has been 
characteristically inconspicuous, but 
characteristically sound—though — they 
say that he stirred up something of a 
rumpus in the New York delegation by 
being in two much of a hurry for a berth 
on the Military Affairs and other im- 
portant committees. His friends say 
in his favor that as captain and later 
major of the 369th Colored Infantry, 
Field Commander in the Battle of the 
Champagne (where he won the Croix de 
Guerre) and one of the American Legion 
originators, he must have a_ lurking 
knowledge of military needs. But that 
is as likely as not to kill him, according 
to the Washington saying that Smith 
“won't get the job. He knows too much 
about it.” 

Across lots from the White House, 
where Andrew W. Mellon counts the 
country’s coupons, they are still speaking 
of the recent appointment of S. Parker 
Gilbert as Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Gilbert is just twenty-nine. He 
was originally an Assistant Secretary 
but his detailed knowledge of economic 
financial conditions, and what is more 
important, his judgment, is so highly 
considered that the special job of Under 
Secretary has been created for him. 

The Treasury Department also lost a 
good man in Nicholas Kelley—one of 
the special Assistant Secretaries during 
the recent unpleasantness with Ger- 
many—whose work was so invaluable 
that it is said Mr. Mellon wanted to 
retain him despite political customs to 
the contrary. The story goes that one 
morning, shortly after being sworn in, 


Mr. Mellon called in young Mr. Kelley. 
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‘You know I am not a Republican,” 
said Kelley. 

“What that 
Chief Treasurer. It 
reminders from newspaper men that this 
sort of thing wasn’t according to custom 


that Mr. Mellon consented to let Kelley 


asked the 


after 


does matter?” 


was only 


vo, getting in his place Ehot Wads- 
worth, former financial director of 
the Red Cross. Wadsworth might 
also be grouped in the company 


called “young.” 

Every New Yorker in these anti- 
‘Tammany familiar with 
the name, if not the personality, 
f State Senator Schuyler M. 
Meyer, Chairman of the Meyer 


davs is 


Investigating Committee which 
tried to uncover graft in the 
Hylan household. Meyer, who 


s tall, lean and light complex 
ioned, is the same that held down 
the pitcher’s mound for Yale in 
1907. He has made thirty-six en- 
ries in life’s vear book, and is looked 
ipon, both by friends and enemies, 
as a comer in politics. When he 
was in the limelight as a college 
pitcher, few realized that he was 
working his way for an education by 
outside tutoring and journalistic jobs 


Schuy WV. Meyer Only a few years ago—in 

1907 he wa star pitcher at Yale. To-day | 

20 most promising younger members 

Vew York Senate He became famous as 

f the Meyer Investigating Committee 

New York City 

at night. Few realized that in his case 

to-day public service really means service 

that an idle law practice means an idle 

ncome; and that popular politic s doesn't 

vo a long way to support a populous 
aml 

New York also talks about Henry H. 


Curran, lately Borough President of Man- 
i candidate for Mayor on the 
ticket. Major Curran is not 
exactly on his last legs. 

It is impossible to talk about young 
men of promise without mentioning the 


tt 


ittan, a 


Fusion 
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Hamilton Fish, Jr. in the New York State 

Legislature and in the A.E.F. showed the same 

spirit which distinguished him as one of the 

greate st football playe rs ever produced at Harvard 

He is now a member of our House of Re pre- 
sentatives in Wash ington 


present Roosevelts, who are carrying on 
the Roosevelt traditions both in Repub- 
lican and Democratic ranks. The pres- 
ent Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, third of 
the family to hold that post, is so familiar 
a figure that it is hardly necessary to 
describe him. Only thirty-three when 
receiving the appointment which prac- 
tically for all purposes put him in the 
Harding Cabinet, he is typical of young 
men at the front in public service. In- 
cidentally (which is not always the atti- 
tude of the Navy toward its political 
chiefs), the rank and file of the Navy 
Department like him better every day. 
They like him well enough to hope that 
he won't continue to use seaplanes as a 
customary means of conveyance in day Ss 
to come. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, the former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is five 
vears his cousin’s senior in age, but still 
hopeful side of forty. He was 
voung enough to get into a fist fight at 
San Francisco with the Tammany leader 
who refused to join the Wilson demon- 


on the 


stration; he was the youngest man ever 


nominated for Vice-President; and, in 
the white flannels which he wore to the 
White House conference with Wilson 


and Cox, you'd have pi ked him for the 
world’s tennis champion rather than a 


candidate for the next highest office 
America has to offer. In point of looks, 


at least, George Christian, Jr., of Ohio, 
the President’s secretary, who 
earful of more job and favor hunters 
man in the world, is still in 


gets an 


than any 


the Junior Division, and likewise Senator 
Hale of Maine, who snaps along at the 
head of the Presidential golf foursome 
at Chevy Chase. 

The Department of State at Wash- 
ington, which handles America’s dip- 
lomatic relations (a mighty interesting 
place to be in these days with Hughes 
as a leader and the International 
Disarmament Conference as an 
jective), has its own list of boy 
prodigies. One hears a good deal 
about its Foreign Trade Adviser, 

William Wilson Cumberland, of 

California, who at the 

thirty is instrumental in forming 

the policies of — the 

State Department. His appren- 

ticeship was served i 

Professor of Economics, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, Financial 

Expert of the Wilson Peace Com- 
mission, and later on General 
Harbord’s Military Mission to Ar- 
menia, Then there are in the State 
Department such men as Prentice 
Gilbert, Sumner Wells, Warren Rob- 
bins and Henry Suydam—all of them 
hitting at thirty-five or thereabouts 
the latter with only thirty summers 
to his credit as Chief of the Division 


ob- 


age of 
economic 


as Associate 





© UNDERWOOD 
Nicholas Kelley, another young man with a 
future. His with the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the war invaluable—so in- 
valuable that Mr. Mellon wanted to retain him 
ifter the war came to an end, despite the fact 

that he 


work 


was 


s nota Republican 


of Current Information. During — the 
Conference Suydam acted as a_ buffer 
between Secretary Hughes and the 
hungry press. 

These men, who as a whole stand for 
straight politics, have raised the tone of 
public Georges Carpentier 
raised the standards of the prize ring. 
With hundreds of others like them, who 
could be found in all parts of the country 
for the mere trouble of investigation, 
they are young men on whom the future 


sery ice as 


leans 
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EMERALD EARRINGS 


By R. T. M. SCOTT e 
Illustrated by HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


HEN the Prin ess Zerentelle ar- 
rived in Fairview, toward the 
end of the season, society was in 


a flutter. It had been in a flutter for 
some time on account of the amazing 
series of jewel robberies which had: oc- 
curred up and down the Florida coast 
during the winter. Up to date not a theft 
had taken place in Fairview, but that was 
all the more reason for expecting the blow 
to fall at any moment. Old ladies, with 
diamond pendants and ropes of pearls, 
gave up their evening promenade upon 
the boardwalk and stayed within the 
bright glow of the great hotels. At night 
the safes of these hotels were crammed 
with glittering gems which formerly had 
been hidden in pillow-slips and laundry- 
bags until the morning sun brought new 
sense of security to their owners. Now 
all was changed and extra detectives from 
New York supplemented the regular hotel 
watchers as they paced the spacious Cor- 
ridors during the hours of sleep. 

When the Princess Zerentelle arrived 
in Fairview a further stimulus was added 
to the flutter of excitement. Did she not 
bring with her the most astounding, star- 
shaped, emerald earrings that anybody 


had ever seen? The society columns of 
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The Tattler. which 
printed nothing else 
except beauty adver- 
tisements, stated that 
each earring was cut 
from a 
and that the amount 
which had been dis- 
carded must, in itself, 
have worth a 
fortune. Around the 
Princess herself, The 
Tattler 


romance that she be- 


single stone, 


been 


wove such a “R 


came, over night, the 
most famous person upon the Florida 
coast. 

Wonderful as were the emeralds, the 
Princess was equally wonderful. Her 
aristocratic carriage, her exquisite coif- 
fure, the indefinable something of her 
clothes, her alluring French 
marked her as beyond the possibility of 
imitation. Outside the office of The Tat- 
tler nobody had ever heard of the Princess 
Zerentelle but, on the second day, several 
people were heard to speak of “‘the dear 
Princess whom I knew so well in the south 
of France.” At the end of a week no 
dinner party had any tang without the 


accent, 


ucts ssaisaaati tie.» 


} 
Beside him was a 







tall. loose-l 


mbed man with cold qray eyes.” 


presence of the Princess and anybody 
who was really anvbody had known her 
long before the war. 

Beyond her clothes, her personal charm, 
even her emeralds, something else stood 
out and marked the Princess Zerentelle 
for attention. It was her fearlessness. 
Besides some diamond rings and a string 
of pearls—which could be bought for a 
mere five or ten thousand—she strolled 
along the boardwalk in the evening with 
the priceless emeralds dangling from her 
ears as if they had been blister pearls 
from the nearest curio shop. There was 
no ostentation in the act. She could do 


th that subtle art which permits only one thing.” 
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what others could not. It was simply 
her way of living. 

Meanwhile the robberies at nearby 
coast resorts had continued. A particu- 
larly spectacular one occurred within five 
miles of Fairview. All the lights in a 
huge hotel dining-room had been extin- 
guished simultaneously and, during the 
few minutes of darkness, a long rope of 
pearls vanished from the neck of an old 
lady. So deftly had they been removed 
that the owner did not miss them until 
some time after the lights came on. It 
was discovered later that a guest at a 
side table had short-circuited the little 
lamp which stood beside his plate. When 
the lights were renewed that guest had 
disappeared, but on the tablecloth, under 
his plate, was scrawled: “I am going to 
Fairview.” 

Some people thought that the message 
on the tablecloth was a blind which was 
intended to throw the police off the scent. 
Others stated that it was an attempt to 
make the people of Fairview still more 
jumpy so that they would prove easier 
victims. The local Chief of Police, how- 
ever, was taking no chances. He posted 
notices in all hotels for guests to be ex- 
tremely careful of their valuables. He 
visited the dining-room of the Hotel 
Metropole at the dinner hour and bent 
over the Princess Zerentelle, who sat at 
the right of her host. Would the Prin- 
cess Zerentelle stop wearing her famous 
earrings for a short time? But the Prin- 
cess would not. 

“Mais non, monsieur!” she protested, 
looking up into the eyes of the big man 
in uniform. “You meet ze danger by 
running away. I will not run. I will 
wait for ze thief and—monsieur will pro- 
tect me. Is it not so?” 


Exquisitely she extended her hand with 
that subtle art which permits only one 
thing 


The 


even from the uninitiated. 





“Like a flash he knelt behind the green umbrella.” 


Chief of Police took the hand and _ hesi- 
tated, swallowing hard, before he touched 
it to his lips. Never, before, had he 
kissed a lady’s hand and to do so, for the 
first time before all eyes in a great dining- 
room, was extremely embarrassing. He 
backed away enveloped in a vision of 
feminine loveliness and dangling, star- 
shaped emeralds. One thing was certain. 
If anybody stole the Princess’ earrings it 
would have to be done over the dead bods 
of the Chief of Police of Fairview. 

Bathing hour was shortly before noon 
upon the following day and the beach, in 
front of the Southern bathing pavilion, 
was crowded at that hour. The tide was 
nearly in and the surf was sufficient to 
make it interesting for moderate swim- 
mers. The large, roped inclosure was 
dotted with bathers rising and falling 
upon the swells as they rolled in to the 
shore. Where the rollers broke on the 
shore they presented quite a wall of dash- 
ing foam. Here there was much laugh- 
ter and excitement as poor swimmers 
tried to struggle through in order to gain 
the smoother water a few yards beyond. 
Not infrequently a lifeguard would step 
into the smother of foam and, conde- 
scendingly, assist some unlucky bather to 
regain his feet. 

On the sand, beyond the high water 
mark, were even more people than were 
in the water. Beach umbrellas of many 
colors were planted, mushroom-like, in all 
directions. Under them and = around 
them scrambled and sprawled men, 
women and children in all kinds of bath- 
ing suits and summer walking attire. 

In the very center of the sandy beach 
stood a huge umbrella, bright green in 
color. It was distinctive. No other um- 
brella had its assurance of cut or its in- 
dividuality of shade. Indeed there was 
not another all green one on the beach. 
If the umbrella was unique much more 





could be said of the nymph who sat under 
it. Dressed in green bathing suit, green 
stockings and green shoes she reclined 
upon a green bath robe and read a green- 
From under a 
bathing cap hung two star-shaped ear- 
rings so vividly green that they seemed 


covered book. green 


to stand aloof from their green surround- 
ings. The Princess Zerentelle was taking 
her sun bath before her plunge. 

It was a picture for the movies and, if 
the characters had been labeled as they 
are on the screen, the elements of comedy, 
of tragedy, of mystery could have been 


noted. Three extra lifeguards, from 
other bathing inclosures, chummed up 


with the local guards and watched the 
green umbrella more than they did the 
Four plain- 
wan- 


bobbing heads in the waves. 
two in bathing suits 
A green- 
goggled, red-headed man in a red bathing 
suit circled the 
green-clad Princess as if he were hypno- 
tized and drew ugly scowls from the life- 
guards any familiarity 
toward their divinity. At the top of the 
steps, leading down from the boardwalk, 
stood a local policeman building castles 
in the air with what he would do with the 
$5,000 reward for the capture of the 
notorious jewel thief. Lounging against 
a cold drink stall on the boardwalk was 
the Chief of Police. Beside him was a 


clothes men 
dered up and down the sand. 


much too large for him 


who resented 


tall, loose-limbed man with cold, gray 
eyes. The stage was set. The actors 


were ready. If there had been a curtain 
it might have been rung up. 

“Nothing doing to-day,” remarked the 
Chief of Police as his eyes wandered over 
the beach below. 

“Just the time for him to strike,” re- 
turned his tall companion. “He knows 
we least expect it when we think we are 
best prepared.” 

Continued on page 176) 

















THE WOMAN WHO 
WON’T GROW OLD 


Ry ARTHUR ROW 


ANY criticize Bernhardt for be- 
I ing still in harness. The reason 
for this is plain—I mean her ac- 


tion not the criticism. As long as mana- 
gers and audiences continue to pay her 
thousands of dollars a week the fact is 
indisputable that there is still a place for 
her on the world’s stage—and this is true. 

Furthermore she is of unique value in 
the scheme of things and still has the 
flame of genius. She can summon the 
imagination and vision that no other 
woman can—-she still can point the way 
to a glowing and glorious vista. And one 
must remember it is not only her weight 
of years she overcomes but the loss of a 
leg. Characteristically she will not wear 
an artificial leg. since it cannot restore the 
grace of movement for which she was 
famous. She prefers nothing to a halting 
substitute. 

Ir: to-day’s paper is this: Sarah Bern 
hardt, at seventy-seven, has asked thx 
French Council for a twenty-five vear 
lease on the theater which bears her 
name. The Council is willing to grant a 
ten-vear lease, but they look unfavorably 
upon an extension of twenty-five years. 

It reminds me of a story told me of her 
by de Mak, her leading man for ten years. 
On one of her American tours a fortune 
teller told her she'd die at ninety-five, at 
which Sarah threw up her hands and ex- 
claimed: “Why hurry me? I have plans 
for twenty-five years!” This is_ true. 
Her schedule usually published in some 
paper is always made out for at least 
five vears. What her actual plans are is 
ever a dark secret. Like Brer Fox, she 
says nothing; just lays low! 

When I was in the employ of Madame 
I found the name Bernhardt a magic one. 
Doors flew open, and all kinds of cour- 
tesies were extended me. On the sta- 
tionery I was permitted to use were the 
words, “Concerning Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt.” There was a reason for this I 
soon found. At one time I was sending 
a cable to her in Andernos, France, and 
the youth who was sending it for me, in 
reply to my question as to the time it 
would take, asked me who it was for. I 
said, “Sarah Bernhardt.” He replied 
nonchalantly: “Oh, that goes at once. 
Anything for Sarah Bernhardt has the 
right of way.” 

Anv one of service to Madame Bern 
hardt is made to feel her appreciation. 
She has a way of thoroughly permeating 
the atmosphere she is in with her per- 
sonalitv. On this trip over, her ship Was 
chased for two days by submarines. 
There was imminent danger, but she as 
sured every one of her unconcern and her 
conviction that her time had not come; 
that her star was still in the ascendant. 
her work was not finished. As the 
steamer docked, she sent for the captain, 
thanked him, embraced him, called him 
“mon Capitaine.” 

She has always understood the secret 
of getting service, devotion and the ut- 


most from people. Edwin Booth had it, 














“The Divine 
NSarah’” in 


**Phedre.” 
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so did Henry Irving and Sir Herbert Tree, 
all great generals of the theater possess 
it. It begins with her unfailing courtesy 
and consideration of other people’s feel- 
ings. It’s an awful thing to say of a 
woman, but she’s The Most Perfect Lady 
I have ever met, or hope to meet. Never 
did I see, or hear of her doing a thought- 
less or unkind action, or even an incon- 
siderate one. Nor can I conceive of her 
doing a common one or, in any degree, 
violating the canons of good taste. 
When she was the recipient of the 
greatest honor her country can bestow 
The Legion of Honor—the Minister of 
France in his speech of presentation 
dilated upon the fact that she had carried 
the French language to the four quarters 
of the globe, but particularly he stressed 


Ye 


the fact that she had always in her work 
expressed good taste. This to the French 
is all important. Alas! It should be so 
to the whole civilized world. All this is 
emphasized, because we live in an era 
when manners are not fashionable. To 
watch Madame Sarah when entertaining 
guests at her table is an object lesson. 
The fall of her eyes to cover a contretemps; 
the way she does not see any gaucherie 
committed. The way she listens to the 
most banal compliments or remarks, and 
she never interrupts. 

One day I discovered quite unex- 
pectedly that she loathed seeing peo- 
ple; that is, often she did. You would 
never guess it from her reception of 
strangers. 

Nor does Bernhardt ever forget a kind- 
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ness done her. Her early intense strug- 
gles—her failures—are fresh in her mind 
as half a century ago. 

In Portland, Ore., a woman called on 
her at her private car, whose father many 
vears ago had given her one of her early 
good notices. On her card this utter 
stranger to Madame Sarah put “daugh- 
ter of M little dreaming Sarah 
would recall him, but she reckoned with 
out her hostess, for Madame Bernhardt 
came the length of the car to meet her 
with arms outstretched and entertained 
her for an hour. This deep appreciation 
of a kindness done was a characteristic 
too of Henry Irving. 

Her temper is a real one, and when 
necessary blazes forth with dynamic force 
and furious zeal, like lava. It is on oc 
casion under perfect control. She is al- 
ways the master, but an occasional exhi 
bition is salutary. The most sudden and 
momentary use of it I ever heard of was 
once when her property man was not 
there at a performance. He finally ap- 
peared, approaching his regal mistress 
with some fear and trepidation. Ma 
dame Sarah was running her febrile fingers 
through her hair as she “recovered” her 
lines in a scene to come in her repertoire. 
She feigned not to see him until he was 
within arm’s length, then seizing a huge 
papier-maché vase, she hurled it at him, 
knocking him flat. When asked why she 
did it, she replied succinctly: “He will 
not be late again.” She well knew such a 
Hun-Boche-like “sensitive” flower could 
only comprehend a violent physical ex- 
ternal action! She rarely wastes time, 
actions or words on personalities. When 
Sarah speaks she has spoken. 
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HITE STUDIO 


Vo photograph ever taken of “The Divine One” can give an ade- 

‘ate conception of the personality of the great French tragedienne 

This one is one of a dozen which those who know Bernhardt well 
regard as an unusually good likeness. 
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€) ROCHLITZ STUDIO 


Even those who knou Bernhardt would be unable to Quess 
The great actress might have posed 
As a matter of fact it was made in 


when this was taken 
for it in 1890—or 1921. 
this country in 1917 


A story often told I will repeat as it 
happened, not as I have seen it several 
times in print, for the simple reason the 
truth is too humiliating to a certain 
financier of world-wide repute, who can 
just as well be nameless. This gentleman 
was famous among other things for his 
library, which still exists. 
His librarian, a distin 
guished woman and an 
ardent friend of the French 
actress, had invited her to 


visit this remarkable li 
brary. Sarah was to ar 
rive at one. During the 


morning the librarian re 
ferred to Sarah’s expected 
visit, casually, to the mag 
nate. He replied causti 
cally that “actresses were 
not welcome” in his li 
brary. The — secretary 
gently reminded him that 
his guest was a little more 
than that; indeed, a great 
and illustrious woman. 
He said: “*Well, I will not 
be here to receive her.” 
and left the library. Ma 
dame was soon announced. 
As luck would have it, he 
had to return soon to get a 


needed book. Madame 
approached him with all 
her wonted charm = and 


grace. He essayed to move 
away. She blithely leaned 
over, clutched his necktie 
and said: “When J speak 
men listen.”” He remained 
and they became friends. 
There is no record of 
Madame Bernhardt 
having had any experience 
socially like this 
nor have trades people 
been prone to “do” her, 


ever 


before, 





was “‘hesitat 
ing’ for an hour or so in some 


On one tour she 
Western town, and occupied 
some rooms in a hotel for a lit 
The proprietoy 
charged her manager $40, Mj 
Sullivan, her manager, politely 
requested a bill. When asked 
the need of a bill, Mr. Sullivan 
tersely responded he wished to 
have it photographed for the 
(American press, as a curio and 
a reminder of the only hotel 
proprietor who had ever at 
tempted to 
Bernhardt. 
On her 1916 tour she was now 
more than ever the emblem of 


tle repose. 


hold up = Saral 





France—its glorious symbol 
To the world Ellen Terry 
means England; Duse, Italy. 
and Sarah Bernhardt, France! 
On this tour there came inte 
being a new behavior on the 
part of her audiences. S 


cess had been hers for half a 
century, and all the adulatio: 
that goes with it, but beginning 
in Boston, Sarah received a 
signal of respect that was stin 

ulating to a degree. As the 
curtain rose on the first night 
it revealed The Divine as 
Cleopatra reclining on het 
coucn surrounded by very young ar 

beautiful handmaidens against an exceed 
ingly languorous Egyptian sky. 

Sarah never looked more radiant. Her 
face glowed like an orchid. 
the very symbol of vouth and beauty 
Above all, she symbolized France—in 
vincible, triumphant, unutterably poetic 
and alluring. 
the audience paid an unforgettable tribut 


She seemed 


Before a line was uttered 


It rose en masse, applauded, standing as 
It was thrill 
ing. made the 
chills run up and down one’s spine. 

This same tribute was reserved for her 
in New York. 

The Boston engagement was filled wit] 
incidents and _ interesting 
One day I was sent for to come into the 
sanctum-sanctorum and introduced to the 
manager musical 
French extraction, then acting in Bost: 
I was told she had done Red Cross work 
in France, and this thought 
the city should be felicitated on the pres 
ence of “two representative French 


one before a superior officer. 


The spontaneity of it 


happe nings 


of a comedy star of 


gentleman 


tresses (7)."". Might not an article settir 
forth this interesting fact (7) be prepares 


for the press 
I promptly told him that Mr. Connor 
was in New York and he would have to 
be consulted. usual alibi 
for escaping an embarrassing situation 
There is a definition somewhere, I be 
lieve, that an has 
spoken twenty lines in a reputable thea 
ter. Be that as it may, the 
question was not in what we 


This was my 


actress is one who 
“actress” in 
call the 
“legitimate” theater, and certainly not 
“representative” in the sense Sarah Bern 
hardt was, nor had I any idea of being 
party to any such jumbling of names 
There was never any 
fictitious stories of Madame Bernhardt 
for the press. The bare truth for her was 
fascinating and compelling enough. It 
(Concluded on page 170) 


need of evolving 
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~ountry went 


! earth to get a handsome | 


on its ° prosperity spree 
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who-didnt 


lar between 


the women 


wan 


It was at that time that a New York fur dealer declared with considerable 
enthusiasm: “If a cockroach had whiskers, I could sell his skin for fur.’ 


Buck Up, Business! 


V. 


Watch Your Step on Luxuries 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


IIlustrated by WaFley Ennis Stivers 


HAT evnical, anonymous and 
widely quoted statistician who gave 
to a receptive world his famous 


birth rate of 
He should have gone 
For, if “there's a 


it is equally 


estimate on the suckers 
stopped too soon, 
m to the 
sucker born every minute,” 


; 


death rate. 


rue that quite a number die and some 


even resign. This latter tendency to 
4} , 


escape from the “easy mark,” “good 


“come-on” class has been specially 
apparent in the last painful \ 
half of business. It 
] 


ences which = ¢ 


thing,” 
ear and-a 
influ- 
rriginated and underlay 
It is still manifesting 


is one of the 


He Dercors’ att 
i i\ is rInG, 


itself to the retail world. and the respon- 


sibility lies largely with that department 


of trade which has not vet made a sufh 
clent and satisfactory effort toward 
veneral liquidation, the luxury trade. 


If luxuries were a thing apart, a distinct 


division in the buving and selling svstem, 
the situation would be less harmful. 
The evil could be But no 
body (least of all our tax magicians) has 
vet been able to draw a practicable dis 
tinction between luxuries and 


If. as 


segregated, 


necessities, 


some economist bas defined, a 


luxury is anything that costs more than it 
is worth, then about 99 and 9/10 per cent. 
of the merchandise sold in the great 
money-jag of 1918-1920 was luxuries. 
Nearly all businesses have liquidated or 
are in tardy process of liquidating except 
those which clearly belong to the frilly 
and ornamental fringe of existence. Too 
many of these are doggedly hanging on, 
determined to get the last remaining 
dollar of easy money, wilfully closing their 
eves to the Just resentment of the public, 
and thus fostering the spirit of the buyers’ 
strike at a time when, for the interests of 
all, everything possible should be done to 
conciliate and reassure the hard-pressed, 
reluctant and suspicious purchaser. It 
should be noted in fairness that even in 
the trades where exploitation has been 
boldest and maintained, there 
been honorable exceptions. But 
insufficient to influence 
the whole trade, and have done little more 
than make themselves unpopular among 
their more rapacious brethren. 

Theater tickets at $8.50, hotel dinners 
at $12 per plate, soda water at a quarter 
a glass (and a very stingy glass, at that), 


longest 
have 
the \ have been 


roses at $50 a dozen, $40 hats, $60 shoes, 
$1,000 cigarette cases, and the like are not 
calculated to appease the ruffled feelings 
of a nation which believes that it has been 
well and soundly rooked on prices for too 
many and so it has—and is 
heartily sick of the experience. To be 
sure, people “don’t have to buy if they 
don’t want to.” Equally true is it that 
the public seemed fairly to revel in high 
prices for a long time. But that time is 
past. The public, having looked into its 
purse and found, with surprise and 
chagrin, that it has a bottom and an un- 
pleasantly visible one, has had a change of 
heart. Business is striving honestly and 
not without severe pangs, to meet that 
change of heart with a change of policy, 
a revision downward. Any part of busi- 
ness which stands aloof from that move- 
ment is laying up trouble for all, but 
principally for itself. For better or 
worse, the luxury trades are an integral 
part of the economic structure. 

When one speaks of luxuries, jewelry 
comes naturally to mind. And, speaking 
of jewelry, were you thinking of buying 
season? Well, L won't say 


years 


any this 
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“Don’t”; in fact, as to some lines, I would 
say quite definitely, “Do, if you have the 
price’; but the best general advice—best 
in the long run for the trade as well as for 
the customer—is “Go slow.” Most busi- 
nesses to-day need encouragement. The 
jewelry trade needs to get back to earth. 
With a few exceptions it has not, at its 
retail end, liquidated. Until it does, it is 
a market to approach with a caution and a 
sense of values. 

Diamonds furnish the best example. 
An unflawed, one-carat stone in 1915 cost 
the dealer $200 and brought $300 at retail. 
In 1918 the retail price was $600 and in 
1920 $800, where it remains to-day, If 
you wish to pay extra for the name on the 
box, as many purchasers in this romantic 
field do, there is at least one store in New 
York which will obligingly charge you 
*1,200 


vanced by easy steps to 50 per cent. In 
the golden age after the war nobody ob- 
jected. If 50 per cent. why not 60 or 
more? Addition is so simple! Many 
of the jewelers advanced again con- 
fident that they could do business just 
as readily on the higher as on the lower 
Are they doing it? I think not. 
But they are still trving. Perseverance is 
not invariably a virtue. 

An extra profit accrued to the retailer 
from goods which he had in stock as a 
result of the three or four slow vears before 
the war, bought at low prices; for ex- 
ample, one-carat diamonds which had 
cost him only $200. When he began 
buying those same stones at $400, he 
looked at his remnants with a kindly eye 
and perceived that they were just as good 
as the new, which he was now selling at 
$600. Why not put the same price on 


basis. 


have an inkling of it derived from an 
incident in a noted store where two ladies 
came to a counter while I was talking with 
the assistant manager. 

“What is the price of this pin?” asked 
one of them, indicating a pearl ornament 

“That is $800, madam,” answered the 
salesman. 

“It hasn’t been reduced at all, then?” 

“No, madam.”’ 

“And _ this?” 
pointing to another pin 

“That ove is $350.” 

“No reduction on that, either?” 

“No, madam. With the present sear 
city of pearls % 

But by that time the prospective cus 
tomers were half way to the door. 

“That’s the way it goes right along.” 


inquired her companion, 


complained the salesman, turning upon 
the assistant manager a despairing counts 





** Nobody least of all our tar magicians) has yet been able to draw a practicable distinction between lururies and 1 


On the same principle a %3,000 pearl 
ecklace in 1915 became a $5,000 neck- 
ace in 1917, rose to $8,000 in 1918, and 
an be had to-day for $15,000, or perhaps 

trifle less. Diamonds and pearls are 
cally searce in the market. But there is 
so the retailers’ extra profit to be 
eckoned, Only a few years ago a 25 
er cent, margin above cost was deemed 

ficient for the store. Finding over- 
ad piling up on him the merchant ad- 


them? He did. And when the quota- 
tions rose to $800, the old stock, if any of 
it was left, followed blithely up. Logical 
enough. But the logic worked only one 
way. For that same dealer who was so 
ready to grab his extra profit is now 
resolutely determined not to abate a 
dollar on his present stock. He’s got to 
have his 50 or 60 per cent. profit, or 

well, he doesn’t quite know what lies 
beyond that “or.” I do. At least, I 


nance. “Thev’re all after reductions, 
and if they don’t find *em—flooey !" 

“When they do buy .” added the official 
to me, “it’s about on a 10 per cent. basis. 
The $1,000 customer of other years is 
looking for something under $100, and the 
$200 one has a twenty to spend. I don’t 
know what's the trouble with people.” 

“Isn't the trouble with your prices?” I 
suggested, 


Thereupon he unconsciously gave away 
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his whole case. “Our class of patrons 
don’t care about price. They want what 
they want and have always been willing 
to pay for it.” 

His error was that he had not stopped 
thinking of thepast asif it were the present. 
Because that type of patron has almost 
disappeared, the luxury trades must make, 
however reluctantly, a readjustment. 

Less than two years ago the only 
criterion of a purchase was that the cus- 
tomer wanted the article; price didn't 
much matter. Three brand new elements 
had come into and skied the market after 
the war; the war profiteers and the boot 
leggers, buying with all the unreckoning 
frenzy of the newly rich, and the 
high-paid mechanics and_ artisans, 
not appreciably shrewder. Among 
them they drove silver, as a setting 
for jewelry, out of fashion. Gold 
hardly enough. They 
platinum, and platinum 
meant white stones, diamonds and 
pearls. The semi-precious 
fell into disrepute as being “cheap 


was Zon vd 


wanted 


stones 


stuff.” This class of ornament 
gradually sagged to lower price 
levels than for many years and 


though they have recently risen 10 
or 15 per cent. because of the reac- 
tion against the high-priced gems, 
they still represent good value. In | 
fact, it may be said that in this phase 
alone is the inexpert jewelry shopper 
reasonably likely to get his money's | 
worth unless he chances upon some | 
of the special sales, which are per- | 
haps a first step toward genuine 
liquidation. 

A firm of national repute recently 
held such a sale in gold and silver 
novelties, cutting prices 50 and 60 
per cent. The experiment was a suc- 
The purchasing public which 
was supposed to have withdrawn to 
some untracked limbo of its own, 
came forth from its retreat and with 
money in its pockets. Value being 
shown, it was ready to buy. It is a 
fair inference that it will go on buying 
There- 


cess, 


when prices meet its wishes. 
in lies the retailers’ problem. The 
manufacturers have taken — their 
losses as they took their profits. Un- 
til the retail end makes up its mind that 
the buvers’ strike really some- 
thing, it will probably stick to its prices. 
In which case it will be lonely. 

It I list furs among the luxuries, it is 
because their price puts them in that 
On a value basis 
rated a 


means 


class for most people. 
have good claim to be 
since a Hudson seal coat at $500 
wear in it, may easily 
more than five $100) cloth 
coats with two years’ wear in each and 
the second vear out of Furs 
have had a tempestuous time of it since 
the war exploded under our price system, 
Speculation has been a disturbing factor 


they 
utility > 
with ten 

be worth 


vears 


style. 


not present in other lines of merchandise, 
It crept in with the post-war rise, follow- 
ing the stable markets of 1916 and 1917, 
and grew until in the spring of 1920 it 
reached a point of mania hardly exceeded 
by any of the historic frenzies of the great 
stock exchanges. In St. Louis, the 


central fur market of this country and, 
for a brief time, of 
were made overnight and doubled the 


the world, fortunes 


next night. All kinds of people succumbed 
to the craze; lawyers, janitors, steamboat 


captains, school teachers, merchants, 
clergymen, —bootblacks, _ professional 


gamblers, physicians, motormen, clerks, 
buying and selling frantically on what 
was practically a margin basis, so that 
raw skins would be sold and resold a 
dozen times before reaching the dealer. 
Field agents in all parts of the world 
received over the wires a line of instruc- 
tions varying in vehemence but identical 
in import: “Buy at any price: only 
bring back the skins.” That was the 


kind of trade of which a rising young 


York dealer said, “If a cockroach 


New 








THE DRY BROOK BED 
By KENNETH SLADE ALLING 


— waters have run away with 
the sea, 
ind left you empty and still; 
Hungrily 
Stands the unechoing hill. 


Your stones unfurbished. 


How joyless is your silent heart, 
Remembering lyrics sung, 
When life rode in your arteries, 


And you were young. 








had whiskers, I could sell his skin for 


fur.” He rose, that dealer, to a profit of a 
million and a half, made, on a moderate 
capital, from raw skins in 1919, and rein- 
vested, with as much more, in the fateful 
1920 market. Now he is broke. 

For the phenomenal market collapsed 
with a single explosion. Strangely enough 
the public had not stopped buying. The 
huge bubble burst of its own vacuity. 
An abrupt 50 per cent. drop left the 
principal firm with $53,000,000 of skins 
on its hands and no possibility of clearing 
them, except at a destructive loss. De- 
cember, 1920, marked the low level of 
prices in the trade, and this was reflected 
in the retail market, though, as usual the 
public did not benefit commensurately 
with the loss to the trade. Even yet the 
boat has not stopped rocking from the 
shock of that tidal wave. 

Just before the World War began, furs 
in this country were very low. I own a 
full length raccoon coat which I bought 
in 1913 for $95, a rather exceptional 
bargain. This winter I tried to match it. 
Every third farmer of a generation ago 


had a coat of this type; yet to-day it is so 
nearly out of the market that I had great 
difficulty in locating any. The nearest 
thing to mine in make was offered to m« 
at $375. “But I won't pretend,” said 
the salesman, “that the skins are as high 
grade as yours.” 

All furs have risen in about this propor 
tion. Muskrat, whether of the “Hudson 
seal” finish or in its own likeness, has 
doubled and redoubled in price. Mar 
mot, a “poor woman’s coat,” has risen 
from $100 to $350. Russian pony, the 
lowest type of standard fur, a first grade 
coat of which brought possibly $150 in 
pre-war days, is now figured at $500 for 
the good grades. Squirrel, possum. 
beaver, wolf, all soared, and the buy- 
ing public followed them. Even 
as late as last fall, the head of a great 
store’s fur department told me: 

“I’ve been into this market six 
times to find values that would 
justify me in buying. And _ even 
now if you were to ask me for a 
man’s fur coat I haven't got half a 
| dozen that I'd care to show you.” 
{ For, though the market promised 
to become glutted after the great 
gamblers’ slump of a vear ago, prices 
began to rise again almost before the 
public had time to gain any of the 
benefits. Fur trimmings were the 
feminine demand for last year. Any 
woman’s overgarment which came 
to the trade without fur was promptly 
thrown back at the manufacturer. 
This went far toward denuding the 
market of the cheaper furs, and these 
were the only ones in which the pub- 
lic evinced much interest. Also 
there was a sort of trappers’ strike, 
unorganized, unpremeditated even, 
but effective. The humble woods- 
man with his traps had been enjoying 
such fancy returns, thanks to the 
gambling insanity in St. Louis, as 
enabled him to join the general 
spending jag and help boost the price 
of diamonds, automobiles, bootleg 
booze and others of life’s little 
pleasantries, what with $4 apiece 
for muskrat skins and so on up the 
line. When the raw skin men cut 
prices after the slump, he sulked. His 
traps, unbaited, rusted on their chains. 
The season’s catch was one of the slim- 
mest on record. Thus the trade entered 
this last season with a marked shortage 
of furs. 

A sharp advance was the result. 
Prices rose 25, 33, even 50 per cent.. 
above the low level of last vear. To 
make matters worse the retail trade is 
not stabilized; there is a wide diver- 
gence of prices and the public has be- 
come uncertain and distrustful. The 
retailer is kicking on the manufacturers’ 
prices, claiming that his patrons are still 
on strike against the present level of 
prices, and the manufacturer is slow to 
buy from the raw skin dealer at advanced 
rates. The answer of the raw skin man 
is reasonable enough; first, that the 
trapper won't trap unless he gets a large 
return for it; second, that the retailer has 
not done his bit for the good of the trade 
by reducing his profits as the other de- 
partments have done. The market is 
now about half way between the peak and 

(Continued on page 169) 
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The Safety Valve 


6< ELLO, is that Nyack 
two-six-one? Is that 
Camile? This is Miss 


Gresham, Camile; please call 
Miss Ainsworth.” 

Lucile heard the maid set 
down the receiver and then 
she could hear her footsteps 
fainter and fainter as she 
crossed the room. Of course, 
Zelda was at home, Lucile re- 
flected, otherwise the maid 
would have told her at once. 
But still she was anxious. She 
had to depend on Zelda in just 
one or two little matters and 
there was no one quite like this 
friend. Zelda and Lucile had 
gone through college together. 
They had gone together 
through the first terrors of 
submitting somewhat crude 
manuscripts to editors and al- 
most simultaneously they had 


By Scammon Lockwood 
Illustrated by P. V. E. Ivory 
CHAPTER III 





THE STORY THUS FAR 


UCILE GRESHAM, a New York society girl who has 
written crime and adventure stories and scenarios, 
steals an automobile! The temptation comes suddenly 
as she is walking along Fifth Avenue Two men, who 
have just emerged from the freight entrance of a famous 
jewelry store, deposit a satchel in a car which they 
leave standing at the curb with its engine running. 
Lucile jumps in and drives off. The men, who had 
re-entered the store, come out again immediately and 
pursue her on foot, but she quickly eludes them and, 
as if by prearranged plan, threads her way to the Long 
Island City ferry. Once across she starts down through 
Brooklyn for the Bay Ridge ferry to Staten Island, 
urchasing a folding cot on the way. Arrived in Staten 
sland she buys a long rain coat and some cheap walk- 
ing shoes. Then she telephones her home in West- 
bury, L. I. Craddock, the butler, answers and informs 
her that a man who refused to give his name tele- 
honed the house a few minutes before asking for her. 
acon Hathaway, her fiance, is there waiting for 
her, she learns, so she talks with Durand, apologizing 
for asking him to dinner and then failing to appear 
herself. She is going to spend the night with her 
friend, Zelda Ainsworth, she informs him, and will 
explain to-morrow. Durand tells her that his father, 
Myron Hathaway, a conservative financier, has invited 
himself to dine with her at her home to-morrow night. 
This is exciting because the elder Hathaway disap- 


haven't a cigarette in the place. 
Are you going to be where you 
can get some?” 

“Of course—Zendelopas?” 

“Well, rather: and you might 
bring a box of Fontaine’s cho- 
colates if it’s easy.” 

“My dear, you think of 
everything. Good-bye.” 

Lucile hurried out of the 
drug store. She realized that 
every moment of delay in- 
creased her danger as long as 
she had ferries to cross. She 
was still in the City of Greater 
New York and would be until 
she had crossed to the Jersey 
side. She must drive through 
New Dorp, Annadale and at 
Tottenville get the ferry over 
to Perth Amboy. Once in 
Perth Amboy she would turn 
sharply north and _ strike 
through Rahway, Orange. 
Montelair, Paterson, Hohokus 











quaffed of a low alcoholic suc- 
True, in the last year 
Zelda had far outdistanced 
Lucile, but that was partly due 


cess. 





proves of their engagement. 
pleasure, promises to be there, hangs up the receiver 
and then makes another call. 


Lucile expresses her 


and so over to Nyack. She 
knew the roads well. The main 
difficulty was the ferry from 








to the fact that Lucile had 

been obliged by the strenuous oppo- 
sition of her fiancé, his father and 
her own father, to abandon a vein of fic- 
tion in which she was just beginning to 
establish herself and try to force her quite 
moderate talent to an entirely new devel- 
opment. Zelda, however, had gone right 
ahead, perfecting herself in the light 
studies of early married life with which 
she had first attracted notice, so that she 
now could live the economic independent 
life of the successful professional woman. 
She had picked up a nice little house at 
Nyack and moved herself, her typewriter 
and a few sticks of furniture out there, 
much to the militant horror of all her rel- 
atives. To this ménage she had been 
slowly adding for the past year. 

Lucile did not for one moment consider 
taking Zelda entirely into her confidence. 
She felt that it wouldn't be fair. But for 
some much-needed help she could con- 
scientiously ask. So her heart gave a 
little jump of relief when she heard Zel- 
da’s voice, 

“Well, Lucile!” 

“Oh, Zelda, it’s such a piece of luck 
that you're at home.” 

“Is it? Well, here I am; say on.” 

“You were not going out to-night, were 
vou?” 

“A night like this? Only the heroines 
of melodrama go out in such weather.” 

“Good, I'm inviting myself over.” 


“Splendid. I might know you'd pick 
a sort of a wild evening. Where are you 
now?” 


“Oh, on the way.” 
“Skip along then. I'll have a hot foot 
bath and a dose of quinine ready for you.” 


“Listen, Zel, would you act a tiny fib 
for me?” 

“How tiny?” 

“Notice particularly I said act one, 
and yet it’s hardly even that? Would 
you?” 

“Can you even ask? After some of the 
scrapes I’ve bareface lied you out of.” 

“IT know, but we usually take on mor- 
als and weight with age.” 

“T have taken on neither, thank you.” 

“It's only this; Durand thinks I'm over 
there now. So does father. Either or 
both may telephone you before I get 
there. So, if you are not expecting any 
important calls yourself, could you just 
leave the receiver off the hook?” 

A musical and faintly ironic laugh im- 
mersed in volt and ampere and coulomb 
came clear through all the strands of cop- 
per that spanned the miles. “My dear, 
something has made you painfully con- 
scientious.”” 

“Sometimes care is mistaken for con- 
science. Some day, perhaps, you shall 
know all,” Lucile replied. “But I must 
be coming along. Don’t sit up. I may 
be scandalously late. Thank heaven 
your nearest tabby neighbors are not near. 
And as you value my everlasting reputa- 
tion, don’t forget about that telephone 
receiver. It will save libraries of explana- 
tion that would still leave everyone quite 
unsatisfied.” 

“Worry not, my dear; I won't forget.” 

“Oh, and one thing more, I’m driving; 
so leave the garage door open.” 

“It is ever thus.” 

“You're a duck, as usual; good-bye.” 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said Zelda. “I 


Tottenville to Perth Amboy; 
that and the license number on _ the 
automobile. Should she attempt to steal 
a pair of license plates? She decided 
as she drove along, well within the speed 
limit, that if she saw a car in some place 
so secluded that the theft of its plates 
would mean little danger, she would see 
what she could do. 

She presently passed a house whict: was 
built on a corner in such a way that the 
entrance to the garage had to be from a 
side street. Better still, the side streei 
was unpaved and full of deep ruts in 
which the rain had been accumulating all 
day. Across from the garage was a va- 
cant lot in which a few scrub oaks were 
fighting a losing battle with the advance 
of civilization. There was only one light 
at the corner and as it swayed in the wind 
it threw grotesque shadows along the mud 
and water of the side street. A girl in a 
dark raincoat stealing along would only 
look like another shadow. 

Lucile drove on, turned down the next 
side street, which was nearly, if not 
equally, as desolate, parked the auto- 
mobile in the shadow of some _ trees, 
turned out her lights and, putting the 
pliers and screw driver in her pocket, 
walked back past the house. The family 
was at dinner, she could see plainly, and 
apparently they were not more than half 
through the meal, Satisfied so far, Lucile 
walked down the side street and peered 
into the garage. Luck was hers. The 
car was there. She looked up and down 
the street. No one was in sight and the 
muddy condition of the roadway rendered 
it improbable that any one would drive 
through it from the main thoroughfare. 
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So, with perfect confidence, Lucile 
approached the car and tackled the front 
license plate. “Funny,” she thought to 
herself, “how does it happen I know how 
to do this?” Certainly, she did know, for 
she had the littie stove bolts that  fas- 
tened the plate to its bracket unscrewed 
in two minutes and the plate free. One 
of the rear bolts was badly rusted, but 
even this she was able to loosen and inside 
of five minutes she was walking back, the 
two license plates under her rainceat, 
still wondering how she happened to know 
exactly how to go about taking them off. 
And then as she reached her own auto- 
mobile, it suddenly came to her that she 
had gotten Miles, their man, to show her 
how to do this over a vear before. But 
why she had done this, she could not 
recall. 

She climbed into her seat and got away 
safely and swiftly. Then a mile or so 
further on she again turned down a side 
street, got out and exchanged her license 
plates for the ones she had just taken. 
She thrust the old plates under the front 
seat and again proceeded on her way. 

At Tompkinsville, one more precaution 
seemed She again left her 
automobile down a side street a short dis- 
tance from the landing and then walked 
to the ferry house and stood there watch- 
ing the cars roll down the ramp onto the 
She had to wait for several boats 


This 


necessary. 


boat. 
before a Challenge Six came along. 
car she watched carefully. No one 
seemed to pay any attention to it. Tt did 
not receive special notice of any sort from 
the ferry employees and Lucile could see 
no one else looking it over. 

This decided her. She hurried bac k 
and drove boldly down to the ferry, 
bought her ticket and guided her auto- 
mobile onto the boat. 


YHE had many times beenover the roads 
J from Perth Amboy north clear to the 
State line. She and Zelda Ainsworth and 
Durand Hathaway had often motored 
from Zelda’s house to Asbury Park and it 
was less than two months since they had 
made their last irip. Furthermore, 
New Jersey roads were well posted, so she 
drove confidently along, keeping well 
within the speed limit, for she could not 
afford to be stopped and questioned; she 
had no owner’s license, no driver's license. 
But all these matters seemed to adjus! 
themselves automatically, as if they had 
been decided a long time ago and needed 
no further consideration. She did not 
think about them, she was thinking of 
other things, of the extraordinary peace 
of mind she was enjoying despite the risks 
new 


most 


she was running, of her seuse of 
physical well-being, as if cumulative po!- 
sons long gathering, which had drugged 
her into a darker and darker neurosis, 
had 
excitement of action. 

Action! “That must be it.” she re 
flected as she skillfully guided the car 
around the main business portion of Eliza 
beth and out again onto the open road, 
sweet with the clean washed air of the wet 
countryside. Action was the sovereign 
remedy for all her strange whimseys and 
vague, unsatisfied longmgs, that psychic 
department store of sensations doing 
business under the trade name of neurotic. 
Him, indistinct recollections of her child- 


suddenly been swept away bv the 








hood began to press forward. This was 
how she had felt as a very young girl, 
before anybody had ever told her that it 
was “unladylike” to turn somersaults. 
She could remember, almost to a day, the 
beginning of that restlessness that had 
made of her what grown people called “a 
nervous child, she will be all right after 
she is married.” Then she could remem- 
ber the relief that had come after her first 
stories had been accepted and she was 
able to pour her energies into her writing. 
But that had not lasted. She did not 
blame Durand for objecting to the only 
type of fiction she seemed able to produce. 
She had yielded to his wishes in that 
matter. Yet, here she was dashing along 
the highways of New Jersey in a stolen 
automobile carrying she knew not what 
fabulous values of pluader and going 





WHAT I ASK OF YOU 
By LOUISE SAUNDERS PERKINS 
] FILL you reme mber me as once I 


SCC med 
Before the gods, in laughter, tilted back 
The golden cup we held in our four hands 
So reverently, tumbled the altar cloth about 
{nd snuffed the shining altar candles out? 


Could only I have died then, while I dreamed 

Of beauty, while I bore your fragrant gifts 

You never would hare known the pitiful 

Bewildered thing I am whose heart is clogged 

Forget me, please, Just think 
with pride 

How one went crowned, a girl you loved, 


ho died! 


With pain. 











through it all mechanically, like a well- 
learned lesson, and enjoving it hugely just 
as a bright scholar enjoys a recitation in 
which he is letter perfect. Could she be 
doing this if she really loved Durand as 
she had supposed for the past vear she 
had loved him? Or, monstrous thought. 
not to be harbored for an instant, did this 


her all that love could 


adventure give 
offer? 

The mazes of Newark’s little narrow 
back streets interrupted her reflections. 
Here she had several errands. Candy, 
Zendelopas—the cigarettes she and Zelda 
had learned to smoke in secret while at 
college and had since clung to because of 
their smooth, mild some- 
thing to eat; she couldn't pile in on Zelda 
at midnight or thereabouts and demand 


deliciousness 


a meal. 

She parked the automobile down a dark 
street and ventured forth. She wanted 
most of all coffee—coffee, the drug that 
had of late been a poison to drive her fran- 
tic. But now it only warmed her blood 
and made her pulses leap more joyously 
and sharpened her mental faculties into a 
still crazy 
adventure, 

She drank two cups of it, hot, steaming, 
aromatic, and ate a sandwich and a dish 
of fruit in a little white-tiled lunch-room 
just off Orange Avenue. Then she got 
her candy and cigarettes in a big brilliant 
drug store and then hurried back to the 
Challenge Six, settled herself comfortably 
and got once more upon her way. 

Newark, Montclair, Hackensack, Engle- 
wood, Tenafly, each turned to her the wet 
face of the particular hour; early evening 


keener enjoyment of — her 

















shopping; the social lunation; the movies 
releasing throngs soothed by the wish 
fulfillment of crime, sudden riches or the 
unleashing of the primal; light after light 
surrendering to the dream  grotesques 
born of all that man has experienced since 
action first was recorded upon an ele- 
mentary mucus; dark, dripping avenues of 
bare trees and gesticulating shadows; mid- 
night and the arrival of the theater train 
from New York, roaring country taxi- 
cabs, soft, silent, limousines, the com- 
munal umbrella borne by father, hushand, 
brother; a brief period of eager activity, 
then the swing of a lantern, the new re- 
leased urge of steam, red tail light gliding 
down past green glowing semaphore, dark- 
ness, quiet and Lucile alone upon the 
black, wet road to Nyack. 


SHE glanced at her wrist watch. Tt was 
\J half-past twelve. She could reach Zel- 
da’s cottage in half an hour easily and one 
o'clock would find all the neighbors sound 
asleep. Zelda had several times assured 
her that there was no insomnia in all of 
Orange County. 

So, at last she felt that she could spare 
a few minutes to stop and see how far her 
fancy had exceeded the reality of the 
brown bag. Ten caravans across the 
desert could not have carried all the 
treasure with which ber imagination had 
crowded it since she had dashed down 
Thirty-seventh Street only about three 
hours past. Into it she had put and from 
it she had gloatingly drawn forth ropes 
of pearls and rings of rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds; massive bracelets incrusted 
with gems of eternal luster; tiaras, crowns, 
and coronets; a solitaire to shrink and 
dim the Kohinoor. Why must cold real- 
itv condense the mist in which was formed 
such marvelous mirage? She did not con- 
sider this. She merely knew that, hum- 
ble as the gems might be, she longed to 
touch them and adorn herself with them. 
For many of us, jewels have far more than 
the mere fascination of their beauty; they 
have all the potency of the poppy to set 
the mind awhirling—yes, actually to stim- 
ulate bodily functions, to produce a nar- 
cosis for which there is no pathology. As 
she undid the fastenings of the bag, Lucile 
quivered at the mere thought of what 
was within. 

And, after all, her plunder was far from 
insignificant. ‘There was a pearl neck- 
lace, a number of magnificent rings, a 
diamond tiara, an exquisitely jeweled 
wrist watch, jeweled buckles, brooches, 
pins, earrings, ceally a magnificent assort- 
ment. Lucile took only enough time to 
make a mental inventory of everything. 
Then she closed the bag and started once 
more upon her way, blissfully looking 
forward to the moment when she might 
adorn herself with all this magnificence. 
She began to calculate the value of the 
entire lot. Jewels had always fascinated 
her so that she had a good amateur know l- 
edge of them and their prices. With a 
little catch of her breath she suddenly 
realized that she had an enormous treas- 
ure, at least it was enormous from almost 
any point of view. The man who is in- 
different to all forms of conspicuous waste, 
to all values based solely on display, 
would consider $200,000 or $300,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry intrinsically worth 

Continued on page 17.2) 
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“Lucile slipped off her raincoat and straightway carried it to the guest-room closet.” 
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N THEIR treat- 
| ment of the sick 

many chiroprac- 
tors have been ac- 
cused of committing 
fatal mistakes. In the 
courts are many cases 
in which patients suf- 
fering with contagious 
or infectious diseases 
or some ailment of 
more subtle sort have 
died “‘through the 
sheer ignorance of the 
chiropractor,” as the 
medical men express 
it. 

The low educational 
standards of the chi- 
ropractic schools are 
cited as the chief rea- 
son for these fatali- 
ties. Physicians ar- 





gue that it is physi- 
cally impossible for 
chiropractic students : 
to obtain more than 7s 
the most superficial 
anat- 


knowledge of 



































ests many in chiropractic 


omy, physiology, pathology and the other 
“fundamentals” before their graduation. 
Most of these pupils, it is asserted, have 
had little more than a grammar school 
training before entering the chiropractic 
class-room, and they are turned out to 
practice after only a twelve or eighteen- 
months chiropractic course. 

Indeed, most medical authorities agree 
that even four vears in a university, four 





IS IT CHIRO-QUACK-TIC?P 


made no diagnosis, 
Instead, he simply 
hunted for a “subliix- 
ation” and “‘ad- 
justed” it, leaving 
kindly nature to do 
the rest. 

Here are a few ex- 
amples. 

In Staten Island a 
chiropractor was ar- 
tested not long ago 
who had continued to 
“adjust” the spine of 
a baby suffering from 
pneumonia, although 
the child grew worse 
and worse. Finally a 
physician was called 
in; but when he came, 
the baby was dying. 

“T found the child 
moribund,” the doc- 
tor testified at the in- 
quest. “Its lips, its 
fingers were pale; its 
breathing, 80 a min- 
ute; pulse, 180; lungs 
commencing to fill up, 
showing signs of bron- 
cho-pneumonia.” 





The National School of Chiropractic in Chicago. 











The Alleged Crimes of Chiropractic 
By SEVERANCE JOHNSON 








This sort of literature inter- 


“And when did you 
call again?” asked the assistant medical 
examiner. 

“About a quarter to nine that same 
night. I found the baby no better; worse, 
if anything. Breathing about the same. 
Pulse running along the same. There was 
nothing you could do for it.” 

“And when did it die?” 

“About four o’clock the next morning.” 

“What history did you obtain in regard 
to this case on your first visit?” 

“They told me the child had been sick 
a week and that it had not been in bed. 
It had been coughing, would not eat, 
seemed very ill. I suspected that some- 
body else had been looking after it and I 
didn’t want to interfere with the case. 
They told me it was a chiropractor. They 
said he had been in four times and given 
four adjustments. I asked if he had not 
ordered the baby to bed, or examined the 
the greatest triumphs of mod- baby to tell what the trouble was, and 
ern science. fthey said, ‘No’; he had simply adjusted 

“We do not waste valuable} |the spine and told them the baby was 
time in observing healthy and} |suffering from trouble in the spine and 
morbid tissues under the mi-}|}that everything was going to be all right. 

croscope,” said B. J. Palmer, |\| Just needed a few adjustments to cure it.” 
head of the “Fountain Head” |}; Then the chiropractor was put on the 
of chiropractic in one of the}jstand. He said that on his first visit he 

“Announcements” of his} fjexplained to the parents he did not give 

school. ‘We do not bother! |medicine; that he only worked upon the 

with the compounding of!/ spine, and added: 

chemicals, or the analysis of “T found first what we call a hot box, 

secretions and excretions./ and that was in the region of the fourth 

Palmer School of chiroprac-| and fifth dorsal. I found that to be sub- 

tic students save time andj luxated, so I adjusted that. That was 
money by omitting these useless studies. all I did.” 

“The chiropractor does not take the “You didn’t examine the child any 
temperature, the sputum is not examined, other way?” 
he never taps the chest or stethoscopically “Only the spine, ... 
listens as in auscultation, . . . he never) spine on both sides down.’ 
looks at the tongue. ... In fact, he “What part of the fourth and fifth dor- 
makes no diagnosis or examination. . . .”” sal vertebrae was involved?” 

In nearly all the cases in which pa- “T believe it was the fifth dorsal which 
tients have died after treatment by a_ was seemingly hotter than any other.” 
chiropractor, it has been found that he “In other words, you found that the 


more years in a medical college and 
then two years of clinic and dispensary 
work, are none too much preparation 
for the novitiate practitioner. 
Another medical explanation of the 
blunders of chiropractic is that the 
apostles of “spinal adjustments” 
blindly refuse to accept knowledge 
that does not accord with their 
nerve impingement theory. Chiro- 
practors believe that germs do not 
cause disease, but are the result 
or concomitant of disease. Ac- 
cordingly they are apt to scorn 
bacteriology and to treat with 
contempt the labors of Koch, 
Klebs, Baumgarten and others 
whose discoveries of the micro- 
organisms of many of the most 
virulent diseases of mankind 
have been recognized as among 


palpating the 
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vertebra itself had a different tempera- 
ture?” 

“Yes, warmer to the touch. We find 
that in all cases of abnormality.” 

“You don’t mean to convey the idea 
that one vertebra was out of place?” 

“Yes, under palpation there was a 
slight deviation toward the posterior 
and slightly to the right.” 

“And what method did you use to 
replace it?” 

“Just by a recoil adjustment, very 
quick, it snaps.” 

“Did you tell the mother that the 
baby was suffering from anything?” 

“Tsaid it might be teething, possibly. 
but I did not make any diagnosis.” 

In Canastota, N. Y., one or more 
chiropractors employed their treat- 
ment on a youth, stricken with appen- 
dicitis, and with tragic results. A 
medical man was first called in, He 
examined the patient carefully, diag- 
nosed the case, but he did not get much 
further. A sister of the young man, 
who was a chiropractor, insisted that 
spinal adjustments were all that were 
necessary, and she with three other 
chiropractors took charge. They gave 
the youth adjustments until he died 
four days later. 














The New York College of Chiropractic, at 245 
West 72d Street. Institutions where the new 
“science” is taught are increasing in number. 





—_ 


Wrens: 


The coroner ordered an autopsy, which 
showed that the cause of death was the 
rupturing of the appendix. 

In Ohio, where the chiropractors ob- 
tained an injunction two years ago, to 
prevent the prosecution of unlicensed 
members of their cult, the State Medical 
Board unearthed many cases of patients 
dying through the alleged ignorance of 
practitioners. In Cincinnati the Health 
Commissioner has the record of a chiro- 
practor who “adjusted” the spine of a 
child, dying of diphtheria, without ap- 
parently realizing the true character of 
the disease until the end. A similar case 
was reported to the State medical board 
from Loudenville, Ashland County, O. 

At Circleville, O., there lives a little 
child, a hunchback, whose spine, it is 
charged, was almost broken by a chiro- 
practor, and who ever since has been 
partially paralyzed. 

A man walked into the San Francisco 
office of Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, secre- 
tary of the Medical Board of Examiners 
of California in October of last year and 
said: 

“My brother has had a fearful experi- 
ence at the hands of two Los Angeles 








chiropractic learn to manip- 

ulate the backbone. There 

are a number of different 

methods of using the hands, 

and each practitioner claims 

that his way is the most 
effe clive ° 


This circular is typical of the 
methods used by chiropracti: 
schools to recruit pupils for 
their courses. Note the stress 
laid upon the monetary re- 
turns to be expected from 


I ractice. 


chiropractors. I think they ought to be 
prosecuted. They fooled around till my 
brother had to have one leg cut off. It’s 
a wonder he’s not dead.” 

Dr. Pinkham turned to his stenographer 
and dictated a letter to Jack M. O’Con- 
nell, Special Agent, Board of Medical 
Examiners, Equitable Bank Building, Los 
Angeles. He asked that a thorough in- 
vestigation be made. Two days later he 
received a report which read: 

“Interviewed Harry D. Burns, in Ward 
200, County Hospital, and he made in 
substance the following statement: 
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- * “T had a fall on the fourteenth day 


of last December, which caused a 
blood clot to form in my right hip. 
On the seventeenth it broke and 
seemed to go down into my feet. One 
foot swelled and turned black like a 
cow's liver. It had been white and 
bloodless until the clot burst. Grad 
ually it went down, but left my foot 
almost paralyzed. 
culation. That started a tumor under 
the hollow of my knee; a hard spot 
that was sore if vou pressed on it. 

*‘Some time in the first week in 
August a lady told me about chiro 
practic treatments and how 
good they might do me. She gave me 
a card, and on Saturday, August 7, 
1920, I went to see Dr. M. He said 
“If vou have time, wait and I'll give 
you an examination.” Later I was 
called into the examination room. | 
said my trouble was in my foot, and 
added that I had been told it was 
sciatic rheumatism. 

“"Dr. M. and a Dr. S. had me 
stripped to the waist, then had me 
get on a table or couch, face down 
wards, and went over my spine and 
neck. As they went down my spin 
they would make remarks to each 
other regarding its condition, till they 


There was no cir 
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got to the fifth vertebra, when they said 
it was considerably enlarged. In about 
half an hour they told me to sit up. Dr 
M. said: 

** Vou have a very severe case of sci 
atic rheumatism, but you can be cured.” 
I said, “What is your proposition? What 
can you do?” Dr. M. said: “It will tak 
thirty treatments, maybe more. It will 
be $50 for thirty treatments, and more 
if necessary, at the same rate.” *”’ 

The report tells in detail how Burns 
went again to the chiropractor’s office, 

(Continued on page 172) 
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A Word for France 
France 


RADITIONAL American affection for France 
OF ies had severe storms to weather. The nation 
which turned from wine and laughter to safe- 
guard the world with invincible endurance seems to 
have abruptly reverted to a pre-war type, mercurial, 
Other delegates to the 


while the 


unreliable, almost hysterical. 
Disarmament Conference have sat 
French representatives wildly brandished one monkey- 
wrench after smooth-running 
mechanism. But—the monkey-wrenches 
been hurled. The machinery continued to run, 
though it jerked a bit as the uneasy engineers strove 
to adjust it to new conditions. France’s bark at the 
Conference has been worse than her bite, and there is 
more than a suspicion that its most formidable ulula- 
tions have been for political effect at home rather than 


aghast 
another above the 
have not 
even 


for international effect abroad. 

The French have a phrase, clumsily translatable by 
“to put yourself under the skin of another.” If we 
Americans could thus project our minds into an alien 
national personality and comprehend the French view- 
point we should not so readily give way to irritation. 
One does not judge too harshly the actions of a man 
suffering from an abnormal temperature. France is 
still fevered from the wounds of the war, wounds such 
as no other modern nation has ever endured. Give 
her time. If 1913-1917 proved anything in a world of 
change and uncertainty, it is that, beneath all the 
mutability of the Gallic temperament there is national 
character like a mighty and immovable rock. 


The Senator from Michigan 
senate, 


EWBERRY sits in the Sen: 
N The choice of words is his own. 
that he should have selected the term which has 

been the stand-by of every unpunished political crim- 
inal since Tweed. Not that Senator Newberry is a 
criminal. The United States Supreme Court absolved 
him of that. It could not 
absolve him of his record in court where, charged with 
the use of a vast slush fund to attain the Senatorial 
nomination, he was found guilty by a fair and impartial 
jury. That was twelve to nothing. After his 
release on a technicality, a Senate committee investi- 
Documents which had been essential factors 


“vindicated.” 
It is suggestive 


The vote was five to four. 


vote 


gated. 
in his conviction were conspicuously absent from this 
inquiry. So Newberry. Eventually he 
seated by a resolution coupled with an amendment 


Was was 


he was nomi- 
“put the 


denunciatory of the methods whereby 
nated, which, as Senator Borah declared, 
brand of shame as completely upon him as if we had 
excluded him.” After which Senator Newberry pub- 
licly gave thanks for his “complete vindication.” 

How complete, with the verdict of that jury still 
Senator 


unimpugned, depends upon the viewpoint. 
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Newberry’s doubtless would be that, after all, a seat 
in the Senate is preferable to two years in jail. 


Getting Back to the Normal 


O PROP a tottering house is often economically 
ies, particularly if its fall would endanger near- 

by structures. But not to the point where the 
props grow in number until they are worth more than 
the house itself. When that condition approaches it is 
the part of economy, property having been 
safeguarded, to remove the supports and put them to 
more profitable use as building material. This is now 
happening in the commercial world. It is shown by 
the increase in failures, especially in retail trade. 
Properly interpreted this is not a bad, but a good sign. 
So long as all business was shaky the banks could not 
let one building tumble lest it bring down the whole 
row. Now there is stability where before there was 
uncertainty. Business structures too weak to stand 
on their will collapse without involving 
others, and the money which has been bolstering them 
will go into sounder developments. So don’t take fright 
at a growing failure list. It is not the beginning of the 
end. It is the end of the beginning of the business re- 
vival which is about passing into its second phase. 


A Threat to Decency 
HEN the Fatty Arbuckle seandal “broke,” 
motion picture attendance over the country 
promptly fell off twenty per cent. That rep- 
resents the public’s revulsion against the filth thus 


adjoining 


own. bases 


exposed. Preparations are now in hand to restore 
Arbuckle to the screen. That represents motion pic- 
ture management’s contempt for public decency. 


Whether he be convicted or acquitted of the murder 
charge, Arbuckle is, by testimony, branded. 
The movie interests have hundreds of thousands in- 
vested in him. Charging them up to profit and loss 
would be wise economy. 


his own 


Money as a Non-conductor 
O*: of the most conspicuous of New York finan- 


ciers prefaced a recent speech by saying “A man 

in my position seldom finds anyone to differ 
with him.” He then pursued his theme serenely un- 
conscious that in a dozen pregnant words he had por- 
trayed himself as an autocrat surrounded by bootlickers 
and toadies too servile to do aught but bow down be- 
fore his oracular pronouncements. What a_con- 
fession! And what an existence! A_ life without 
natural contacts, devoid of the stimulus of healthful 


opposition, seeing, wherever it looks, only its own 
likeness, hearing, whenever it listens, only its own 
echoes. If gold in accumulating millions can so in- 


sulate its owner from the normal currents of human 
existence, a and worse curse of Midas has 
manifested itself upon Wall Street. 


second 














th 














AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


THE GHOST COMES HOME 


“é AH, I see the old manor house is 
occupied again! I had about 
given it up. No fun haunting 


a vacant house; nobody there to be scared. 
I'll go right over and get busy to-night. 
It will seem great to be back in the old 
wainscoting. 

“Well, here Iam in the dear old garret. 
I can hear the folks downstairs dressing 
for dinner. I'm a bit out of practice so 
I'll take my time and try out my wails 
and groans. Then I'll go down and 
spring them. Oh, but this is a happy 
home-coming! 

“I’m all right. [ can groan and wail 
just as well as ever. Wait until they hear 
me. I'll turn this restored colonial man- 
sion inside out in thirty seconds. I used 
to make my entrance from the oak panel- 
ing in the dining-hall, and I fancy there’s 
no better place. I'll go downstairs and 
gloat over the prospect. No hurry. 
Don't want to get it over too soon. 

“Well, [ve been waiting here two hours 
for the ladies to go upstairs and leave 
the men over their wine and dessert. 
What's the matter? Have times changed? 
Don’t the ladies leave the men over their 
wine any more? [’m no woman-chaser; 
I haunt men. I've got a little eighteenth 
century chivalry left, I trust. Dll wait a 
while longer. 

“No use; the ladies are still at table. 
right there with the men. Fancy I'll 
make my entrance anyhow. But first I'll 
sneak up and hear what they're talking 
about. Maybe it will 
give me a good cue. 

. Why, the ladies 
are-—are smoking! 

(Brief interval, in’ which 


the guests at table complain 


f a sudden draft.) 


“Great godfrey! Ri 
Of all the raw stories ei 
I ever heard in my : 
life! And they 
laughed! They all 
laughed! A> mixed 


“(rreat God- 
frey! Of all 
the raw stor- 
ves IT ever 
heard in my 
life I 
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company! And that fat 
woman in the low-cut gown, 
she told a story every bit as 
bad, the shameless strum- 


pet! This is no place for a 
clean-minded, eighteenth 
century ghost. [I'm off!” 
(Exit, wailing, through closed 
window shutter, guests crediting the 
wail to wind in the chimney.) 
* * * 


Wall Street must be losing 
its ambition. Thus far it 
has made no attem pt to se ll 
stock in a vitamine. 

* * * 
GLOBE-TROTTING 
GRANDMA 

OUISA M. ALCOTT 

and Mary P. Wells 


Smith, both writers of books 














for the old-time young, 
never missed a chance for 
a chapter about Grandma. It was usually 
headed, “Up in Grandma’s Room.” Sun- 
day evening, the firelight playing on the 
wall, the children of the narrative parked 
in Grandma’s room and asked for stories. 
Grandma, obliging, responded with a 
description of how she once saw Daniel 
Webster as he passed in a stage, or how 
she once threw a rose into the carriage 
of Jenny Lind. Humble high spots, but 
all Grandma had. 

It’s different with grandmothers now. 
Their repertoire is more extensive. To 
the request, “Grandma, tell us a story,” 
a spry old lady is able to reply: 





















flask 


“She once threw a rose into the carriage of Jenny Lind.” 


“Well, my dears, what shall it be? 
Shall I tell you how I saw the Prince of 
Wales land at Bombay, or Trotsky ad- 
dress the Red Army in front of the Krem- 
lin? Marshal Foch lay a corner-stone 
at Carcasonne, or the King of the Solo- 
mon Islands hold court? The Grand 
Lama of Thibet receive a delegation of 
Buddhist priests at Lhassa, or the Queen 
of Holland go skating on the Zuyder Zee? 
The Ameer of Beloochistan thank a group 
of peasant girls for their gift of an em- 
broidered harem breadspread, or Chief 
Many Buffaloes of the Piutes shake 
hands with Secretary Hoover? Which 
shall it be, my dears?” 

But it’s also different with grandchil- 
dren. Instead of hanging upon grand- 
mother’s every word, the while their eyes 
shine with excitement, the little 
shout in chorus: 

“Get some new 
know all about that. 
movies, too.” 

Which is but further proof, if more 
were needed, that the old, old days are 
dead. 


ones 


stuff, Grandma. We 
We were at the 


* * * 
Neat baseball season, doubtless. the pop 
bottle will find a co-worker in the hip 
when the erring 
disciplining. 


um pire needs 


* * * 


bo IT too soon for the introduction of a 
yeast-cake pocket, a seedless raisin 
pocket and a prune pocket in the smart, 
up-to-the-minute, ready-to-wear waist- 
The veast, the raisin and the 
prune people should not overlook the big 
tailoring establishments in their intensive 
sales campaign. Just think, oh, Gentle 
Reader, what vest pockets have done for 
the watch and fountain pen industries of 
these United States. 


coat? 


* * ‘ 
BY A BIBULOUS OMAR 
Cut out the verses underneath the bough; 
Cut out the loaf of bread, cut out the Thou; 
A jug of wine beside me in the wilderness, 
Ch, wilderness were paradise enow! 
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H. Adam Memorial Hospital, Perrysburg, N. Y., where these sna pshots 


were taken, nobody pays much attention to cold—or clothes. 























rou d aritve a 


This stunt 
Hottentot to drink The 
men and older boys at 
Perrysburg, however, find 
spending the night al 


fresco a lot of funt 


j } ’ 
and more fresh air. is 


the slogan of these young 
ters. who. in order not to 

any ozone, go to 
school in a room which 
a Eskimo would find 


most comfortable 




















Perrysburg 

nota particularly 
difficult Ope ration. 
It reminds one of Mr. 
O'Brien's South Sea Is- 
lands; but in all other re spects 
the “White Shadows” section and 
the hospital are quite different! But it is 
possible to enjoy life LMMCNSE ly in both of them 
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Reminders of the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire are none too popular in Czecho-Slovakia to- 
day. This fact accounts for the destruction of 
Johann Fadrus’s beautiful equestrian statue of the 
I mpress Maria Theresa, in Pozzony. The preture 
below came via way of Germany, and the caption 
accompanying it was not particularly complimen- 
tary to the “vandals.” 
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H. Adam Memorial Hospital, Perrysburg, N. Y., where these sna pshots 


were taken, nobody pays much attention to cold—or clothes. 

















This stunt would drive a 
Hottentot to drink The 


men and older boys at 





Perrysburg. however, find 
spe nding the night al 


“ee 
fresco a lot of fund! 


“Fresh air, fresh 

and more fresh aur! is 
the slogan of these young 
slers, who, in order not to 
nisS any ozone, go lo 
school in a room which 
an } skin 0 would tn nd 


most comfortable 



















KEYSTONE 
Perryshurq 

nota particularly 
diffic ult ope ration. 
It reminds one of Mr. 
O'Brien's South Sea Is- 


up his toes 
gives up th q lands; but in all other respects 
st popular costume the “White Shadows” section and 
/ if } be note I the hospital are quite different! But it is 
bn t yj ya possible to enjoy life immense ly in both of them 
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KADEL & HERBERT 

It isn’t very often that th 

camera man has an Op- 
portu nity these days to 
take a shot at Mr. Wilson 
On his siaty-fifth birth- 
day, however, the ex- 
President conse nted to 
come out on the portico of 
his re side nee wm Wash- 
ington and pose for a 
prcture This is the re- 
sult. A ppare ntly months 
of rest have benefited My 


Hoo/son q eatly 
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Reminders of the former Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire are none too popular in Czecho-Slovakia to 
day. This fact accounts for the destruction of 
Johann Fadrus’s beautiful eque strian statue of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, in Pozzony. The picture 
below came via way of Germany, and the caption 
accompanying it was not particularly complimen- 
tary to the “vandals.” 
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Eamonn De Valera reviewing his troops (the Western Division of the Irish Nationa! Army) at Six-mile Bridge, County Clar 
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DEBITS AND CREDITS 

Editor, Lesuir’s Werkcy 
Am { in sympathy with National Prohibition? 
Decidedly yes, and have been for forty years. By 
mean that | beheve men (and women) should not drink 
ilcoholic beverages, and have urged enthusiastically that 
hey be forbidden to do so. Until recently 

But when I see my theories applied to the test of actual 
practice; when I cast up a balance sheet, setting down 
on the credit side the misery that alcohol has—or is 
supposed to have—eliminated from the lives of Americans 
nd then computed the debits, I find that it works out 
omething like this 
Crepits—Elimination of the evil open saloon 











Withdrawal of government sanction for a 
demoralizing traffic 
Turning of a certain percent the p 





man’s earnings from the bar to the savings 
ban 
Removal of temptation, in a measure, from 
our youths 
Desirs—A growing contempt for all laws that already 
has reached a degree beyond all belief 
Unquestionable futility and utter failure in 
the enforcement of a law that is surrounded 
by all the (former) sanctity of the federal 
constitution 
An amazing decrease in the number of ordi 
narily abstemious and law-abiding citizens 
of both sexes 
The lure of certain and swift affluence which 
the very illegality of the traffic holds out to 
bootleggers 
The terrifying tendency every whe re mani 
fested by young people to look upon drinking 
as evidence of cleverness and to regard a 
reeking breath as the mark of the sophist 
cated man about t 
The almost universal prevalence of the**pint 
on the hip” and the omnipresent quart in the 
desk of the solid business or professional man 
The remedy Let other earnest seekers for the public 
weal do as I have done. Look the situation squarely in 
the face in the light of calm reason instead of fevered zeal 
and acknowledge that we have been mistaken in our 
assumption that total abstention from intoxicating 
liquors is possible to bring about to a worth while extent 


own 


by legislation 

Call off our well-paid and well-meaning Prohibition 
leaders and snatch from the fist of the Anti-Saloon League 
the bludgeon that for years has swung menacingly over 
the head of every legislator in the land 

Turn back to the church and the school and there re 
ime our campaign of education, snatch Pharaoh from 
is coercion-bound throne and in his place install the 
Lowly Nazarene with His gospel of guidance instead of 
the present snarled threats of vengeance for the law 
breaker 

Then, without loss of a day, so modify present laws 
that the milder beverages may be obtained easily and at 
low cost, and if the sullen resentment of at least a tre 
mendous minority of American citizens subsides and is 
replaced by our once vaunted respect for government 
let us thank God that we withheld our hands in time and 
content ourselves to wait on humanity till humanity is 








ready for us 


a Fs 


AN OREGONIAN’S VIEWS 
Editor, Lesuir’s WrrEkvy 


There was a time when the writer beheved Prohibition 
to be a cure for a great national evil it the cure has 
become more deadly than the evil so it seems that of the 
two the evil is the better for us 

Prohibition is not, and cannot be successfully enforced 
in this, or any other community, for the reason that the 
people of the community are not in sympathy with Pro 
hibitior If they were there would be very little home 
brew and less bootleg liquor 

If there has been a decrease in 


the consumption of 
juor in this community, the high price and low quality 





of the stuff, not Prohibition, has been the cause of 
er Prohibition enforcement laws would have no 
effect other than to increase the price of liquor, which is 
just what the bootlegger wants. He makes big mone 


now but, like a true profiteer, he is ever seeking an excuse 











r raising prices 

The practice of carrying liquor “on the hip” has growr 

such an extent that t something on the hip 
at a social gathering is quite the right thing. If you 
want to be the life of the party, pull your flask and take 
drink while everyone is watching you. They'll appreci 
te that because that sort of thing makes one feel real 
devilist 

When one gets to feeling that way their respect for 
aw and order is lable g it west Morals are al 
pt to be giver tion 

A large number poor deluded souls seem to tbink 
hat if the Government permitted the sale of light wir 

d beers the majority of the opponents of Prohibit 
would be satisfied. To all who think this, I say “bunk 

If we had light wine and beer free and on tap at publ 

nking fountains on ¢ y ner, the majority 

s, who like a little hard hooch occasionally, would 

niinue to growl ar would s patronize bootleggers 

sneak up back alleys in search of blind pigs, where they 
ay satisfy their desire for a “shot 


To anyone who says, “I’m from Missouri,” I sugges 
that he study the conditions in Montreal, Quebec, Can 
ja, and he will be shown 
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What do you think of Prohibition? 





s attered Sel tions of 
States. Some of these 
published herewith and 


printed in succeeding 
LESLIE’s. 


up to the time of gon 


is as follows: 


Prohibition? 


No 

YEs 

DovustFruL oR INCONCLI 
SIVE 


“So far as you can 


forced in your community 


No 

YEs 

DovustruL oR INcONCLI 
SIVE 


Further tabulations 
later in LESLIE’s. 


the 


ETTERS im answer to LESLIE’s 
+ National Prohibition Question- 
naire continue to arrive from widely 


United 


letters are 


as 


many 


more as space will permit will be 


issues ol 


\ preliminary survey of the large 
number of communications received 


ig to press 


62 


36 


1 


shows that the ratio of expressions 
of opinion on the first two questions 


Are you in sym pathy with National 


QI? 
752 


026 


obse rve, is 


9 


- 


will 


Prohibition being successfully en 


TT, 


067 


216°, 


appear 











WANTS MODIFICATION 


Editor, Lesure’s Weekty: 


note with interest your questionnaire 


Prohibition and feel it my duty as 


though opportunity does not permit me to t 


questions in detail 


ersonally my observations show conclusive 
of the fact that the present system of National Prohibition 


a ciizen 


is pretty much of a failure in its workings 


It has deprived the workingman of his opportunity to 
pt as a law 


have his customary beer or hght wi 
violator, when at the same time the 


ne ex 
man 


t 


ake up ) 


| 
who car 


thinks he can afford it, is enabled to procure liquor 
questionable quality which is dispensed in unreasona 


quantities where occasion permits 


To me it is a deplorable set of conditions wh 


iy opimon that this 


not improve as time goes on It is u 


country would return to normal conditions much 
rapidly if Prohibition laws were so modified as to eli 
inate the saloon, but through lega! methods 
plete Government supervision, beer and ligh 


be had by the household 


The present system certainly induces all kinds of 1 
empera 


acts and has converted many t 


nto an intemperate user of liquor of 
alcoholic proportion in unreasonable « 


While I do not care to advertise my 
ter, at the same time, I feel that the bu 
improy 





country should do their part toward 


set of conditio 





Indianapolis, Ind 


views 


nes 


m 


under « 


t wine co 


beer d 





s men of this 


H.C. k 


PREFERS EDUCATION TO LAW 


Editor, Lesuin’s Wrekcy 
The people are burdened by taxes 


incidental to th 


war, and to have this so-called Prohibition shoved d 


their throats, adding further taxes a 


t this 


time, cau 


them to feel very bitter. The prohibitionist is n 
asking Congress for larger appropriations to entfor 
law. Prohibition, as it is now, encourages crime 


bootlegging. Education is the best a 


ist such a problem I don't beheve 


true American to do anything, but t 


his education and honor, and he will whip the w 


Prohibition is a wave of a mild for 
I see it, will cause many violatior 
is it is to a boy, a stolen appl 
Beer and light 


food products as 


wines which are n 
the vitamines, ma 





of parasites who are not producers, « 





nd 


nt of aleohol. In their fanaticism 
vese with whiskey, and put it under the head of booze 
Now we know that the politicians have p 
to pay, and they grasped at this, to give 


rina 





out 


law | 
in for 
app 
wid 


nity, a 


they incl 


ny way 


ible, or want to make a living, except as a parasite 
the time has come when the people demand 


some rights 


M. B 


evidence 


does 


ing this ba 





litical debts 


PROHIBITION AND DISARMAMENT 
Editor, Lestin’s WEEKLY 


In my way of thinking the two big issues before the 
peoples of the world to-day are Prohibition and Disarm 
ament, and when these are properly settled then we will 
begin to show signs of real civilization, and needless ex 
penditures of both lives and property will cease I am 
strongly in favor of National Prohibition, and believe it 
should be international and should receive the greatest 
public discussion so that public opinion will become s 
strong that officers dare not enforce the law. The writer 
not only had the privilege of helping to place upon the 
statutes of Arizona the State Prohibition Act and the 
amendment to the State Constitution, but also the privi 
lege of helping to ratify the U. S. Constitutional Prohi 
bition Amendment 

In Arizona and particularly Tucson, Prohibition is 
being enforced successfully More bank accounts and 
s and the laborer more dependable, show 
mM iS a success Drinking has decreased 
wonderfully and the bootleggers are not able to buy auto 
mobiles on their incomes. I favor stricter Prohibition 
enforcement laws. I have no personal knowledge of 
young men or girls or any persons who did not drink 
liquor before Prohibition th re doing so now, and the 
practice of carrying liquor on the hip is almost unheard 








of in our community 





I certainly do not believe that allowing people to drink 
ild to any extent reduce the amount of 

sumed for beer and light wine would never 

toper, but might be the cause of new 





writer is a chemist and knows that alco 
I s not beneficial for man or beast 





When any physician prescribes alcohol in any form bis 
license should be revoked and he should be shunned as 
much as a rattlesnak 

J. Breck Rick «Rpson 
Tucson, Ariz 


A REPORT FROM GEORGIA 


Editor, Lesiin’s Weekvy 
l am twenty-nine years of age, and most of my life 
have lived in a town of ten or twelve thousand population, 
of Georgia, where we had State Prohibition 
ze of the National Prohibition Act 
remember quite well the days of open 
ind thereafter the days of the dispen 
well that both in the days of the sa 


f 


saloons in Ge 
sary I re ! 
loon and in the days of the dispensary it was almost im 
possible for a woman to venture upon the streets of the 
i after dark, particularly on Saturday night 
Men in various stages of intoxication were seen con 
stantly on the streets, and it was not at all unusual to sec 





frunkards lying on the less tra veled streets and alley ways 

In the same town to-day a drunkard on the street is 
rare sight. I do not b lave seen one in several 
years. There may be as many now as there were u 
saloon days, but they keep off the streets, and there is 
certainly less public disorder 





I do not beli y great number of younger peopk 
drink because of th hibition liw. [think that, on the 
contrary, the abolishment of the saloon and dispensary 
has lessened the temp n to drink. Of course many of 
those who grew up under the reign of the saloonkeepers 
ire continuing their intemperate habits despite the Pro 
hibition law, but when they are gone I do not think their 
sons and daughters will be found among the drinkers 

The only trouble with Prohibition has been that the 





wspapers and mag s have made it popular to treat 
the Prohibition law with contempt, and have made it 
ppear “smart” to ridicule it People talk a great deal 
bout the evils of Prohibition, but in their hearts I doubt 
HW so many ertainiy my community) would care to 
see the ret of the saloons and the terrible political and 


other evil t inevitably follow in the wake of whiskey 
Bootleggers sell some whiskey, but intinitely less than the 
saloons did 





GEORGIAN 


WANTS LOCAL OPTION 
t Lesiin’s WEEKLY 
I believe in upholding the Constitution of the United 
tates as laid down by our forefathers, and not as amended 





i mere handful of deluded fanatics, whose sole aim 








ambition is what they can get out of it. I am op 

ed to Prohibition, but am strongly in favor of loca 
option. The very word “prohibit” is obnoxious to the 
berty-loving American people, and I challenge the 
ght of th wea ther government, to legislate as to 
what ci ry shall eat or drink. Our so-called Pro 
lib n has dealt society a blow from which it may never 
1 personally know men and women to-day 

who are indulging in strong drink, who, a short while 
back, looked upon those who found favor in the “cup 
is outcasts of society Both whiskey and women will 
reign supreme just so long as the world may last Boot 
sgers are getting rich and the rich men richer. As is the 





lass and the wage-earners are the 


ones who suffer This Prohibition propaganda, as te 
the good being accomplished, is all rot Prohibition can 
not possibly be of any benefit to this or any other genera 
tions, and from what can see, the coming generation 


will be well versed in the art of brewing and distilling 
Succeeding generations following in the footsteps of those 
who have before 
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Buck Up, Business!—(Continued from page 156 


The Government tax of 


the low level. 
10 per cent. is off, and smaller dyeing costs 
should bring about a further reduction of 


10 per cent. But Europe has begun to 
buy in our markets, which tends to main- 
tain prices. There should be some reduc- 
tion to the public. Probably there will 
have to be, as the public is not buying 
with any enthusiasm. Yet, there are 
special lines, genuine sealskin, for ex- 
ample, where excellent values are avail- 
able. On the whole, however, it is still 
a market for the cautious and informed 
purchaser, lest she be charged two prices 
by some store that is still profiteering or 
be victimized by an overshrewd merchan- 
diser like the dubious hero of the following 
episode: 

A customer came to his shop, on a 
heavily traveled New York side street, 
saying that she was looking for *‘some- 
thing special” in brown furs; rich in 
appearance but not too expensive. She 
would leave it to him. 

“T know the very thing,” said the 
obliging retailer. ‘Russian genet.” 

“T’ve never heard of it,” replied the 
customer doubtfully. “Is it brown?” 

“The best skins are. They’re hard to 
get, but I think I know where to put my 
hand on a small lot. It makes up beau- 
tifully.”” 

He went around the corner to a raw 
skin dealer and made a selection from a 
pile of the cheapest furs in the place, with 
special reference to brown hue. His as- 
sortment cost him twenty-five cents each. 
He had them made up richly with brocade 
lining and silk finish, a coat, a neckpiece 
and a muff, and charged his delighted 
patron &375 for the lot. Which is all 
very well, so far. But one of these days 
the lady’s household pet is going to recog- 
nize an old backyard friend in that coat 
and say “Miaow!”’ to it and give the whole 
game away. For “genet” is a trade name 
for catskin; the “Russian” was thrown 
in for good measure; and the whole set, 
made up in accordance with its real 
character, should have cost about $35. 


| EPUTABLE dealers, it is hardly nec- 

essary to say, do not perpetrate such 
trickeries. There has never been a time 
when the trade was so conscientious about 
giving furs their true names. But there is 
always the chance of deception, and, aside 
from this, so wide a price range for prac- 
tically identical articles, that the inexpert 
shopper is at a special disadvantage in this 
line, 

No matter how seriously we take our 
sports, the paraphernalia of them must 
he reckoned as luxuries. In the past few 
years we have paid for them through the 


nose. Tennis rackets at $17, golf clubs 
as high as $15 for standard designs, and 
golf balls at $1.25 each impinge from the 
luxury upon the absurdity class. I have 
seen a plain, ordinary low-grade under- 
shirt parading itself in a show window, 
with a fancy label sewn into its back, at 
$1.75, on pretense of being “athletic 
goods”; actual value, not more than 
seventy-five cents. Standard sweaters 
at $18, baseball gloves at $12 and even 
$14, football trousers at $10, and prac- 
tically all other lines of sports apparel in 
the same ratio, were eagerly absorbed by 
a money-mad public. There was warn- 
ing of change when, in the early summer of 
1920, several middle western cities staged 
a series of sensational sales at which 
regular lines of athletic implements, 
tennis, golf, and baseball, slipped ab- 
ruptly back to pre-war prices or even 
below, carrying other sports goods part 
way with them. But on the whole the 
trade resisted the buyers’ strike longer 
than most businesses. 


\ THEN it struck, it struck hard. Last 

fall was a dismal season for the deal- 
ers. They were setting their teeth for worse 
when a new factor came into the market 
and eased the strain. Women began to 
buy athletic goods on an unprecedented 
scale. Also, middle-aged and elderly 
men appeared as purchasers. The sweep 
of athletics, aided by various urgencies 
toward better conditions of physique for 
everyone, had brought these saving ele- 
ments into the market. In consequence 
a season which might well have been 
disastrous, fell only about 25 per cent. 
below the big season of 1919-1920. 

This spring will see the beginning of a 
real liquidation. The $18 sweaters will 
be about $10; the $12 baseball glove will 
drop to $8. Tennis balls will be fifty 
instead of sixty cents each. Rackets will 
decrease only by the 10 per cent. of the 
tax abatement, but there is looming on 
the horizon the steel-framed racket of an 
international expert (possibly steel strung. 
also), which would mean a radical saving 
to the player, as it would be less expensive 
and of vastly longer life. Golf clubs will 
be down fifty cents, which is not enough. 
But there is good news for the golfer in 
the matter of balls. Standard makes will 
be down 25 per cent., and when next the 
elusive gutta percha sphere crawls coyly 
under a leaf half its own size and remains 
permanently hidden from human view, 
it will cost the saddened owner only 
seventy-five cents stroke and 
distance, of course. 

In general, the average man will be 
able to get out of his athletics at least 


besides 


20 per cent. cheaper this year than last. 

In the matter of gloves, the consumer, 
who is the court of last resort, has made 
her own determination between luxuries 
Leather gloves, like so 
many other lines of leather goods, have 
not yet liquidated in consonance with the 
general market. A pair of long kids 
which before the war was considered fair 
value at $3.50 now costs $5 or $6. Mean- 
time there has come to the rescue from 
Europe a flood of very fine fabric gloves 
of the same types and, to everything but 
the closest scrutiny, equal appearance, at 
less than half the price. Furthermore, 
they will wash, a highly important point 
economically. Hence, the woman shop- 
per of the year 1921, considering quality 
and price, made a definite discrimination: 

“Kid gloves are a luxury; fabric gloves 
are a necessity.””. And she bought ac- 
cordingly. 

Five years ago three pairs of leather 
gloves were sold to every one pair of fab- 
ric. To-day the sales run about even. 
The inevitable result manifests itself; 
kids are coming down in price, particularly 
in the medium lines. Gloves which a 
year ago were $3.75 to-day sell for $2.50. 
But on a strict basis of comparative 
values, either with the fabric articles or 
with outside merchandise, they have not 
yet reached normal levels. 


and necessities. 


y JHILE there is still left a remnant of 

the reckless shopping spirit of the fat 
years, I am convinced, from my recent in- 
vestigations, that a price now which even 
appears exorbitant is as a red rag waved in 
the face of the average shopper—who is 
not, however, a bull but a bear when it 
comes to buying. A minor instance helped 
to confirm this opinion recently as I was 
walking down Fifth Avenue with an 
acquaintance who asked me to stop with 
him while he bought a hat at a noted shop 
which he had long patronized. 

“Are vou going to get one of the $40 
kind?” I asked. 

He stopped short. “What $40 kind?” 

“Haven't you their ad in this 
morning’s papers; ‘Hats and Caps from 
#3 to $3077" 

“Are thev advertising a $40 hat?” 

“They certainly are. But you don’t 
have to ‘ 

“Come on,” he broke in. “If they’ve 
gone in for the sucker trade like that ['m 
through. I'll get my hat elsewhere.” 

It doesn’t pay to advertise if you adver 
tise wrong; and that kind of advertising 
is wrong for the present temper of the 
shopper. 

(Another article in this series by Mr. 
Adams will appear in next week's issue. 


seell 











always is about anything if one only has 
the energy, or courage, or intelligence, or 
sufficient erudition to produce it. 

The musical comedy star in question 
had indiscreetly made a remark 
Madame Sarah at least ten years before 
in Paris. Some one spoke to herof Bern- 
hardt, at whi h she rejoined “Oh, how is 
the child?” This in 
Sarah’s ears. 

To return to my story of 
tive actresses.” At the next 
after my conference this 
comedy manager, his star appeared and 
She sent for me and asked 


about 


due time reached 
“representa- 
matinee, 
with musical 
sat in a box. 
if she might send Madame some flowers. 
I said Madame would be charmed. Then 
she asked me if Madame would 
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The Woman Who Won't Grow Old—Coneluded from page 15:3) 


and assurance, not doubt, spread in the 
The article ap- 
peared in advance of one of her recent 
tours. After a page of adulation came a 
big question mark after the concluding 
paragraph as to whether the name of 
Bernhardt was still one to conjure with in 
the American theater. 

In due time Madame arrived in Amer- 
ica and was received by the public with 
greater acclaim than ever before. 

The critic called at her hotel. Instead 
of being ushered up at once as had been 
his custom in years past, frés intime, he 
was told he might escort Madame from 
the elevator to her waiting car. 

He was aghast. As he paid his re 


public consciousness. 


the last and final word. When one actor 
says of another he is an “artist,”’ there is 
no more to be said; but this appellation, 
alas, called down on Sarah's head the in 
vective of no less a personage than Co 
quelin! Of him Sarah said he was a su- 
perb actor, but not an artist. Coquelin 
never got over this or quite forgave her. 
At dinner one night, referring to this, 
Madame spoke of her high esteem of 
Coquelin, but said: “People do not un- 
derstand how I mean that word, ‘artist.’ 
To me,” she said, “Henry Irving was at 
times an actor, but a great 
artist. Tree, not always a perfect actor, 
but withal a great artist. Mrs. Campbell 
is to me an artist, for she has luminous, 

creative moments despite the 


atrocious 





receive her at the close of the 
performance. I said I would 
ask. At this request Madame’s — | 
secretary assured all would be | 
well. At the close of the per 
formance I the dady 
with her leading man and man 
ager into Madame’s dressing 
The musical comed 
was most effusive and 
covered Bernhardt with com- 
pliments, which Sarah received 


ushered 


room, 
t 


= 
Stal 


with the utmost calm, poise 
Then she 
departed. As she left the 
room Madame turned suavel\ 
? 


and self-possession. 


o her secretarv and said 
“Who is she?” So in a line 
obliterating her from her world 
It was an interview Madame 
had waited ten vears for. 

The mavor of Boston with 
great courtesy made an ap 
pointment for to discuss 
the details ol the reception ol 
“the Athens of America,” as 
Sarah had once called Boston, 
to the coming stranger within 


me, 


their gates. 


“TO SARAH” 


A SONNET by EDMOND ROSTAND 
famous French poet 


spital, Borde 


wx, following tl 


Prtiev who madest of genius one long test 
Of heroism, how thou must have craved 
The destiny of those who would have saved 
The valley where they lie at glorious rest! 
“Oh, let me hare a wound like theirs!” 
* {nd let it tear and bring me close to death.” 
Thy shoulders have two wings while thou hast 
breath, 
To thy one heel the world re sponde th now! 
Remorse is not for thee; for thou hast aimed 
To make thyself like those our martyrs maimed 
The while they bled, thou blede st for all thy race. 
So set thy sail where blows the wind most free! 
The steel with which we sought a Samothrace 
Has marred the Muse and made a Victory! 


Written when Mme. Bernhardt was at 


1e amputation of her les 


saidst thou. 


fact that she is often uneven, 
uncertain in her work. My 
dear comrade Coquelin never 
got over it because in my ‘Life’ 
{ did not call him an artist, 
superb actor that he was.” 
There is nothing Sarah would 
not do to England or 
English artists. Early in her 
career they took her to their 
arms and never have released 


serve 


her. They consider her their 
very own. Of them she once 
said: “When an Englishman 


once opens his door to you he 
never close .” 


A few 


benefit was arranged in London 


vears ago a monster 


for some good, needed cause, 
Though acting nightly in Paris, 
Sarah saw no reason why she 
should not at this 
matinee in London. Oh! No! 
No reason at ail, so after the 
performance she steps into a 
motor, then a boat, and after 


appear 


a few more means of convey- 
ance she theater 
in London about two the next 


reaches the 











On consulting his engage- 
ment book he broke into hearty laughter. 


i 
t 
“Look,” he said, pointing to his engage- 


ments for that day “On the day I wel- 
come Madame Bernhardt within’ our 
gates, 1 visit the Home for the Aged, 


hardly one of whom ts older than Madame 


Bernhardt.” 


Apropos of Madame’s war service. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870 
Sarah turned her theater over to war 


work, and in 1914 she did similar work! 
lor the benefit of the soldiers she gave in 
1915 a performance in the trenches within 
miles of the German lines. Phe 
General warned her of her 
danger and possible annihilation. She 
replied to die thus would be her greatest 
Phe General replied: “Madame, 


rt} 


hiteen 


immediate 


honor. 


bare wo to be here. 


Madame Bernhardt puts friendship on 
She enshrines it in her heart 


i pedestal 


ol hearts. Anv lack of lovalty she Is just 
aus sensitive to and me 
\ certain 


writer, still living 


er forgets. 
and editorial 
though rather out of 


ogue since the war. possibly because of 


famous critic 


his German origin, incurred her lasting 
displeasure because of a single 
mark he put at the ¢ nd ola page devoted 
o Madame Sarah in 
hen Madame Bernhardt needed lovalt 


question 


one ol our big pape rs 


spects he said: “Madame, why this treat 
ment? What have I done?” 

Madame regarded him steadily. “It 
is not what vou have done; it is what you 
have not done.” 

As remarked before, to be with Sarah is 
like being with royalty. Presents and 
visitors of all descriptions arrive contin- 
ually ina procession. A large chocolate 
cake came tumultuously, sensationally, 
one day from Mrs, “Pat” Campbell, with 
this note: “Darling, take one bite; then 
let me come and kiss you!” 

Who after this dare say 
have no sense of humor? 

Madame Bernhardt 
Mrs. Campbell. 
women she ever deigned to share honors 
with. It was in a London production of 
Maeterlinck’s ““Pelleas and Melisande.”’ 
Bernhardt was Pelleas. 

There is a well-known picture of in 
finite beauty of Sarah behind 
Mrs. Campbell’s chair, looking down into 
Melisande’s Incidentally in this 
picture Mrs. Campbell is looking her most 
beautiful self—her most medieval, Burne- 
Jonesy, poetical self. In Sarah’s “Life” 
she does her a rare and most high honor. 
She refers to her as an “artist.” 

In the theatrical vernacular “artist’’ is 


the English 


acted with 


She is one of 


once 


the few 


standing 


eves, 


day, goes “on” at once to find 
a monster audience with the King and 
Queen in a box. Gets an unforgettable 
ovation from her “adored” English pub 
lic. Returns to her motor, and so on, 
reaching her Parisian theater just in time 
And all 


sixty, 


for her evening performance. 
this when she well 
mind vou! 

It is Sarah’s secret to have been able 
to mirror the world. This is why she, 
more than any other artist, has been un- 
derstood in all tongues. 

When she produced “La Sorciére™ in 
Paris, King Edward ran over to Paris for 
a visit and immediately called Sarah on 
the phone to inquire when her perform- 


ance began. 


was over 


Not recognizing the voice, 
she said: “Who is this?” He responded, 
“Edward.” She said: “Oh, to you, sir, 
hine o'clo “3 knowing his fondness lor 
Four days after his death 
Madame was entertaining a large party 
at breakfast when a dispatch was put in 
her hands. \ friend noticed a shadow 
pass over her face as she read it. Inquir- 
ing if it contained bad news, she replied it 
was only a message of thanks from Queen 
Alexandra, in recognition of her letter of 
condolence. 


dining late. 


Another instance of the courtesy of 
roy alty ! 
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Notes About the Contest * HESE five smiling faces were contributed to JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company I 


Be sure and read the rules of the these men are ticket-sellers at the Pennsylvania station in New y rk 


Contest very carefully and follow them and the fifth is Supervisor of Service and Safety of the New Jersey Divisio 
literally. It will save you Worry and Their records, as Wwe ll as their unquestion: ible ability to smule daily 
us a lot of time. face of unusual and trying circumstances, qualifies them for the novel « 


JUDGE is conducting. 
Sut they are only a few of the 225,000 men on this 28,000 miles o 
road who are smiling daily while they work 


Clippings may be sent by mail 
express to the Contest Editor, 627 


West 43d Street Ask at your local You may cut them out and add them to the Smule ollectior ou are g £g 
post office or express company the to send to the Contest Editor of JUDGE in competition for a prize in the 
cheapest way to send in your clippings $1000 for Smiling Faces Contest. 


Other big corporations have been contributing their share of smiles, as 1 
evidenced by this letter from George M. Verity, President of the ‘haute 
can Rolling Mill Company in Middletown, Ohio: 

“T have been very much interested in your ‘NATIONAL SMILE WEEK" 


Be sure that packages are wrapped 
in heavy paper and well tied. Some 


of the packages sent in appear to have 


‘ ; oa ‘ 
come open In transi is | have alwavs been a great believer in the power of ‘The Smile | 
Do not send your clippings in until so much interested in it that I sat down and wrote an editorial for 

the end of the Contest. Then send paper in which I am interested, and I am enclosing a cop 


(An organization with which Mrs. Verity is connected is starting 


them in all in one package. ; : 
participate in your contest, and [ am sure that their report, when submut 


Remember that a face must have a will make an Impression on your Judges 
genuine smile and that the smiling face “We shall always be glad to have any ‘smile literature’ that you may send 
must appear in an advertisement in a out at any time.” ae 
newspaper Or magazine, Likewise many Boards of Trade, etc., are organizing local smile weeks 
Here is how The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh is helping to 
Remember that, although the Con- over Judge’s National Smile Week: i 
test closes at 12 o'clock midnight, “We are with you in every way that may be necessary to promot 
Kebruary 12th, you have until mid- SMILE WEEK, a Smile Month, « Smile Year or «1 Smile Lifetime. 
night of February 13th in which to “We will prepare an envelope stuffer and use it in the mail to our s1 


thousand members. In our official organ, Pittsburgh First (a copy 
which I am sending you under separate cover), we will boost | SMILE W EEK. 


mail your packages. 





All packages must be prepaid and “Tell us what further you want us to do—we will do it 
none will be returned The Schenectady Board of Trade sav- 
‘ i “Yes we are very glad to co-operate with vou and have > NEWS] ETS 
It is advisable to clip a portion ot Yes, ‘is =~ ee 1 : ’ 1 pay : 
giving their support also. We have had one big write-up and will supy 


the advertisement with each smiling the papers with data as you furnish it t 
Lace, “We trust NATIONAL SMILE WEEK . ] be one big success 
2 The Peekskill Board of Commerce, N. Y., says 

ly approve of the NATIONAL SMILE 





“T want vou to know that we heartily 








Miss Dove Was a Model WEEK. ‘Say it with a grin’ is a bully good slogan. You can cor s 
In the idvertisement whic! yey { in to help vou put the yt Our daily newspapers i4 
December 10th issue of LESLIE'S and have talked are very keen about the general optimustic celebratior all pe 
pire yne of the young ladies whose photo- er z rethe 
raphs appeared— Miss Lillian (Billie) Dove— aC 50. ORGY Sqr ’ ] 
was represented as a telephone operator. Miss “We are urging the American Legion, the Women’s Civic League and ul 


Dove did not work as a ree operato the other lodges like the Elks, ete., to visit the hospitals that week and 1 
but posed for the picture a the smiles that won’t come off cling in the hospital rooms.” 








JUDGE’S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 
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] Varieties the 


gladioli in existence. 
Jack London 

Light Salmon with 
orange Stripe Ss; 





a 






golden yellow, ruby 

triped each 
50c; per doz. $5.00 \ 
Thos. T. Kent 
Rose-pink witt \ 
ruby markings, 
giant variety each 


25c; per doz. $2.50 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
—F l 


esh-salmon 
pink, searlet 
center each | 
25c; per doz. $2.50 a 
Frank J. Symmes —> 
center, ruffled edges each 25c; coendan. $2 50 


flam 








A collection of 12 of our famous varieti 
special $1. 50 
Ruffled Seneter Petunias (Single 
rh r st per t and beautifu petunias 
rown Hizhe rizes wherever exhibite 
Eh coin s and ed per package 50c 
Hybridized Dahlia Soot 
FromCalifornia Dahlias, perfe dunderideal 
conditions. Superior to anything ever pro- 
duced. Mixture contains all colors and types 
Price per 100 seed $1.00 
Price per 100 seed, Fancy Selected $3.00 
Write for Catalog Today 
RICHARD DIENER CO., INC. 


KENTFIELD, MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 
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“Earn Up to $250 per Month 













<3 XPENSES paid in this fascinating pro- 
7 F fessic ravel; splendid opportuniti 
> * thru contact with big railway fficials. Pleas- 
we ant, easy work 
- Start at oe 10 per Month 
. Fa, after 8 tio 
“| GU ARANTEED or : dj 
| N< 





r Free Book 
let No.D-708. 
Standard 
Business 
Training 
institute 









PLAN Fo?vke —— Now 


SEND —-. SULLwe 
BUIL G BOOKS 
With } ECONOMY PLANS 
haan Semester 
comfort and beauty 


**Representative Ca! Homes” 
Houses--7 t« Rooms, $1 


“*The New Coieniais’” 
Houses--6 to 1@R a3! 


none $2 50 
r any three of these book 


ietiatinn lo ler FREE. q H s, $1 


PECIAL OFFER a 


Uitte gpd : 


EW. STILWELL & CO, Architects, 761 Calif. Bidg.,Los Angeles 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


AccouNtiiT 


Executive Accountants Thousands of grme 
Only 3000" c sertifies “Pub le eens in U.S 

ore y= $3, ry to $10. OOO a train you thoroly by at in 
spare e time for P_A aminatione = a ost screugties posi 

tions Knowledge of bookkee; eeping e course 
‘8 we 3 the a supervision of William am B Caste mele, A.M..C 
P. A., former ta oe oiler and Instructor, University of Illinois; Direc 

tor of the Illinois — ec ertified Public a, and of the 

7 nee . Associa of Cos 

A's, eaeties members of the American lastitute of Ac 

As ts. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information 


LaSaile Extension University, Dept. 251-H Chicago 
e Largest Business Training Instituthon in the World 


Government Help Needed 


women, girls 17 willing t 





accept Gover 








t positions, a $190 stationary or t write 
Mr Ozme t "De; t 183 St. Louis, Mo., immedi 
ATENTS. WRITE for illustrated guide book 


and ‘‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 


; Was open, 


813 Ninth, Washington, Lb. C. | 
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The Safety Valve 


no more than so much brass and glass 


Continuity writers for the movies, who 
are habitually careless with large sums 
wouldn't regard it highly. And _ there 


were a few multi-millionaires who wouldn't 
think twice about it. But to the rest of 
the world, to Lucile, certainly to tbe peo- 
ple who were responsible for its loss, the 
bag represented something colossal. What 
would she do witb it overnight? To leave 
it in the automobile was unthinkable. 
Yet she could not take it into the house; 
Zelda was quite intimate enough to dive 
into it for Lucile’s pajamas or negligee or 
toilet articles with the hospitable inten- 
tion of laying them out for her guest's 
convenience. 

Lucile finally filled all the pockets of 
her newly bought raincoat with the pre- 
cious jewels, hanging a veritable Japanese 
garden of red lanterns all over her mem- 
ory to remind her that she must put away 
the garment herself and not let it get out 
of her own hands until she could dispose 
of it permanently for the night. She was 
obliged to take all of the pieces out of their 
cases, but that did not bother her par- 
ticularly. To her the cases were nothing, 
the jewels all. Fortunately, the raincoat 
had ample pocket room and she disposed 
of everything easily. The brown bag and 
the empty cases she stuffed under the 
rear seat of the automobile. 

As Zelda had told her, the garage door 
swinging in the wind to the 
constant peril of its not too malleable 
hinges. Lucile drove quietly in, closed 
and bolted the door and with a little 
spasm of triumphal relief snapped the 
padlock. Certainly her adventure was 
grandly, gloriously terminated, for the 
night at least. She had cunningly found 
the perilous way through the complicated 
network of law and order. In a few days 
she would, of course, return the jewels and 
abandon the automobile, where the police 
couldn't help but find it. But for those 
few days the jewels were hers to delight 


in. 
Zelda, in a blue negligee,] opened the 
door. She had been sitting up writing 


and had heard Lucile putting the auto- 
mobile away. 


“You vagabond!” she exclaimed, as she 


Is it Chiro-Quack-tic ? 


how his spine was again pushed and prod- 
ded, how he held in his hands a glass tube 
containing a purple light, 
which one of the chiropractors said cre- 
ated a certain heat that the 
treatment, how during other “‘adjust- 
Dr. S. “placed bowl-shaped rub 
on his back, which 


mysterious 


assisted 


ments” 


ber things” some of 


stuck and others fell off. 
Finally the patient underwent one 
treatment. which he thought at the time 


was killing him. To use the language of 
the report: 

“Dr. M. began working on the tumor. 
He pressed harder and harder, till he 
burst it on the inside. The pain was 
terrible. It was so severe I velled until 
you could have heard me a block away. 
I said: ‘Send for a doctor or give me a 
gun. Anything to end this terrible pain.’ 
It was about two hours before a doctor 
came and gave me a hypodermic injec- 


Continued from page 158) 


kissed the air in the vicinity of Lucile’s 
ear. “Wet as a rescued rat, I suppose.” 
“What a goose you are, Zel, to sit up 
this way.” 
“Woman, I was indeed a goose, 
you brought those cigarettes.” 
Lucile laughed. “Here they are; 
the candy too.” 


unless 


and 


“That can wait,” said Zelda as they 
both lit cigarettes. “Come, your hot 


bath has grown cold with unfulfilled de 
sire, but much may still be done for it. 
Where’s your bag?” 

“Bag indeed,” repeated 
didn’t know I was coming.” 

“Well, get vour damp duds off, and I'll 
in what radiant raiment I can make 
said Zelda, leading 
“Then we'll 


Lucile. “I 


see 
you yell to heaven,” 
the way into her bedroom. 
get back to the fire.” 

Lucile slipped off her raincoat and 
straightway carried it to the guest-room 
closet and hung it upon the innermost 
hook. That at least was off her mind. 
She felt sure that the raincoat and its 
precious contents were safe from even the 
prying hands of Zelda’s hospitality, until 
in the morning it became time for her to 
take her departure and in the meantime 
she would devise some further plan. 
Then she took off her hat and shook out 
her damp hair. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Zelda. 
“Where, oh, where, my child, and why, oh 
why, the sunrise in front of your ears?” 

Lucile looked at herself in the long mir 
ror set in the closet door. Her cheeks 
were aflame, her lips were a vivid scarlet. 
her eves gleamed, her hair, despite the 
dampness, curled about her face as if sat 
urated with a static charge. She put her 
hands to her cheeks. “It is absolutely 


genuine,” she laughed. “Try to scrape 
some off.” 
“No!” exclaimed Zelda, rubbing one 


finger over Lucile’s cheek. “Why, I per- 
ish with envy if it isn't!) What have you 
been doing? You haven't had such a 
you sold your first story to 
I repeat, what hare you been 


color since 
Graham’s. 
doing?” 

“Tve been stealing an automobile.” re 
plied Lucile. 


. ‘ : 
Continued in next week's Leslie's. 


Continued from page 167 


had no more effect than water. 
Dr. M. ‘Il thought vou were a man 
and could stand pain.’ I said: ‘I have 
got nerve, but no man can stand this. It 
would knock vou out, too.” 

“Then Dr. M. and Dr. S. went to one 
side and consulted with each other. They 
— know what to do. At last Dr. M. 
said: “I can't relieve you. I don’t under- 
stand the ¢ 

Burns was taken to the County Hos 
pital on August 31, 1920. An operation 
was performed and the leg was amputated 
on September 10th. Gangrene had set in 
as a result of the bursting of the aneurysm. 

An examination of the patient's spine 
failed to find the “subluxation,” which 
the chiropractors had been “adjusting.” 

In San Jose, Cal., little Vera Dolores 
Elder was treated by a chiropractor, who 
according to medical testimony treated 
ihe child for mumps. Vera grew worse 


tion. It 


said: 


Case, 


rane ES 
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and her case was finally diagnosed by a 
physician as diphtheria. It was then too 
late to apply the usual medical treatment 
for diphtheria, and the child died. 

Evidence has been gathered by the 
New York County Medical Society, 
which tends to show that the chiropractor 
even in cases of feigned illness nearly al- 
ways finds a “subluxation.” A’ typical 
case is that of a well-known woman chiro- 
practor, who still has an establishment in 
East 34th Street, New York City. For 
the purposes of this article she will be 
referred to as Dr. E. 

For some time Dr. E. had been carry- 
ing a half page advertisement in the New 
York City telephone book, illustrated by 
a snaky backbone and a “disease chart.” 
Different’ vertebrxee were marked with 
vividly black arrow heads to show they 
are the nerve centers for a half hundred 
various ailments, ranging all the way 
from hay fever to diabetes. It 
of the conventional advertisements fur 
nished by the Palmer School to all its 
graduates who take the Palmer publicity 
sery ce. 

The activities of Dr. E. became 
tended that the New York Police Depart- 
ment began an investigation. Its pur- 
pose was to determine whether Dr. E. was 
violating Section 160, subdivision 7 of 
the Public Health Law; or, in other words, 
whether she was practicing 
without 
practitioner. 

Adele DD. Priess, a 
Was assigned to the case. 
that she would visit Dr. E. 
and under this camouflage 
whether the chiropractor would find the 
spinal kink which caused her “illness.” 
The result of her inquiry is embodied in 


Was one 


SO CX- 


medicine 
being registered as a_ licensed 
woman detective, 
She decided 
as an invalid 
discover 


an affidavit on file with the City Magis- 
trate’s Court, First) Division, Fourth 
District. 

In this sworn statement Mrs. Priess 


tells how she went to the office of Dr. E. 
and was admitted to the waiting-room by 
a woman who appeared to be an assistant 
and whom she designates: in her affidavit 

“Mrs. Bo” After some time Dr. E. 
entered and Mrs. Priess introduced her 
self by saying: 

“Tam Mrs. Mann, who telephoned vou 
this morning. I heard of through 
Mrs. White.” 

“Would you like 
asked Dr. E. 

“Well, T have some pains in the back 
and knee and do not sleep well at night.” 

“It is probably vour kidneys.” ex- 
plained the chiropractor. “The pains in 
vour knees may be vour acid, 


Vou 


some adjustments?” 


caused by 


Have vou any pains in the ball of the | 


foot?” 
“Ves,” 


‘Then it) ts 


responded the “patient.” 
your kidneys,” asserted 


Dr. E. “Pains in the ball of the foot are 
a sure sign of Bright’s disease. You 
should have some adjustments. Would 


treatment to-day? 
treatment, or six 


vou like to take a 
My charge per 
treatments for $15." 

The detective decided to have an ad- 
justment at once. Accordingly she was 


Is ¥3 


ushered into a smaller room filled with 


looking furniture, above which 
wall hung a diploma of the 
Daven- 


strange 
upon the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, 
port, Ta. 

Dr. E. asked Mrs. 
back and, as she began running her fingers 
over the 
hurt. 

“I feel a pain between my shoulders,” 
said Mrs. Priess. 

At this she was told to kneel down and 
bend forward until her chest rested upon 
the forward part of a chiropractic couch. 
The next moment Dr. E. 
spine vigorously between the shoulders, 
and then again lower down. 

“Are you giving me_ spinal adjust- 
ments?” asked the detective. 

“Yes,” answered Dr. E. “You will 
have to come every day at first, because 
vour back is in a very bad condition. 
\lso drink two cups of hot water before 
breakfast and twelve glasses of water a 
day.” 

While Mrs. Priess 
the “treatment,” Dr. E. 

“T will send Mrs. B. 
water and literature.” 

In afew minutes Mrs. B. arrived with a 
steaming cup and a handful of chiro- 


Priess to bare her 


remarked: 





punched her | 


was relaxing after | 


in with some hot | 


practic circulars and pamphlets, among | 


which were two copies of The Chiropractic 
Educator, printed by the Palmer School, 
and stamped on the back with Dr. E.'s 
name and address. 

Several days later Mrs. 
for another “adjustment,” and went 
through much the same experience. 
While lying on the chiropractic couch she 
asked Dr. E. how many treatments she 


Priess called 


would require. And according to the | 
afhdavit Dr. E. replied: 
‘The lady in the other room has the 


same trouble as vou. She has already 
had four cards, that is, twenty-four treat- 
ments, 
a long time for vou to get into this con- 
dition.” 

Dr. E. 

The reader may expect 
on Chiropractic 


was arrested and convicted. 
another article 


in an early issue. 


Blind 


By WINIFRED LOCKHART WILLIS 


J OFTEN look: upon the sun and moon, 
And all the gifts that God has lent 
to sight, 

{nd wonder which of them Td miss 

the most 


If called upon to pass into the night. 


But here and 


turns sick, 


my brain grows dizzy, 


{nd I can think no longer in this vein, 
The glory of the stars—the dewy rose 
And all things, great and small, 


me with pain. 


tear 





You must remember it has taken | 





t ra a 


Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


“patient's” spine she asked if it | ” | SHE only difference between success and failure 


is a matter of training. The big men in bus 
ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 

at home through spare-time study with the 

International Correspondence Schools, just as 

so many other men have done. The I. C. 

way is the practical way—the fascinating way 
the profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least—but it will bring you the full story 
of what the I. C. S. can do for you. Today is the 
day to send in that coupon. ‘‘Tomorrow never comes.” 


a a —=TEAR OUT HERG ce ce oe = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 41188-¢ SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 
ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MAN. AG'’M’T 
Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMAN 
Electric Wiring ADV ERTISING. 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
MECHANICAL ENGR | SItLUSTRSTING. 
Mechanical Draftsman i contoston F 
Machine Shop Practice 0 Private Secretary 
Toolmaker usi , 
Ges Enaine Operating ba necenees Covvespentene 
CIVIL ENGINEER aaume h tenn 
pan and Mapping a | grain ogy 
R’N or ENGR. 0 Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TION Neny ENGR. | ( TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer C) Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


ARCHITECT oc : 
Contractor and Builder () GOOD ENGLISH 
Architectural Draftsman | () Com. School Subjects 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 


Concrete Build . ia 
Structural Engin 
PLUMBING & HE AT’G 














Sheet Metal Worker Mathematics 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Navigation Banking 
CHEMIST Agriculture Spanish 
Pharmacy Poultry Teacher 
Name — 
7-1-2 
Street 
and No 
Cs — — 
Occupation —__—— — ll 








MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. Worth 
$1.00. Postpaid 


25c 









Pencil, pen, paper 

eraser, penci 

Get 1 file, and 

One s markin 

To- . bh screw 
day attachment, foot r 


Universal Co., Box 329 Stamford, Conn. 








INVENTORS 


, who derive largest profits know and heed certain 
y simple but vital facts before applying for 


PATENTS 


. Our book Patent-Sense . for Inventors and Man- 
ufacturers. gives those facts: free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, 639Z F St., Washington.D.C 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Our 
INVESTMENT 
DIGEST 


—just off the press- 
contains interesting 
articles on the out- 
look for securities in 
general, as well as 
some pertinent re- 
marks on the oil and 
foreign situations in 
particular. 


Send for copy 


757-D.D. 


| 


T}UNHAM éf 


Investment Securities 











43 Exchange Place, New York 


Phones Hanover 8300-16 























Make Your Money Earn More 


INVESTIGATE THIS 
8% MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT 


beg interest rates declining everywhere, 
investments are almost unobtainable 
Miller First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, with a record of never a 
dollar’s loss, offer you the opportunity to 
obtain this high rate. 
Such a rate is only possible because the 
rapid growth of Miami and the strong 
demand for capital for building make 
Miami builders willing to pay 8°, for loans. 
The security is of the highest grade. Bonds 
in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations 
and mortgages in larger amounts. 




















Partial Payment accounts invited 


Write for descriptive circular of offerings 
B-2, and booklet, ‘*Miami Mort- 
gage Inmvestments.”’ 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Miami Bank & Trust Building 
Miami, Florida 
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Send for our | 
Investment Survey | 
} 

| 

| 
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SCOTT & STUMP 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices in Seven Principal Cities 

















THE STOCK MARKET 


s splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
me profits made « f them ‘the past 18 months, in 
3 Stee oe iwin and many other stocks Write for 
‘ h explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 


20 Broad Street New York City 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


In n emergencies to ansiwer hy telegraph 


Ons are 


No charge 1s m ule for this service, 


Subscribers to Lesure’s Wet KLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions 


1/] communica 


treated confidentially. 1 two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed {ddress 


ul inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesute’s WrEeKkty, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


BUSINESS PROBLEMS THAT MUST 


HE “consensus of the competent” 

is mainly to the effect that in 1922 

there will be no regular boom in 
prosperity. The seers and sages, more 
conservative than a year ago, neverthe- 
less agree that improvement should be 
shown in nearly all lines of trade, though 
this will not be uniform in time or ratio. 
Readjustment still halts in numerous 
quarters and there is a good deal of even- 
ing up and equalizing vet to be effected. 

The outlook to-day would be distinctly 
brighter were it not for the great lack of 
buying power among the farmers, caused 
by losses due to heavy declines in the 
market values of their products. The 
agricultural regions furnish the largest 
demand for our manufactures, but prices 
of the latter have not come down in pro- 
portion to those of wheat, corn, oats and 
livestoc ik. Their profits hav ing been 
wiped out or seriously curtailed, farmers 
must have cheaper goods in exchange for 
their cheapened foodstuffs. Until farm 
products and factory products reach a 
fairer relation in price, the tillers of the 
soil will have to continue their buyers’ 
strike. Manufacturers claim that high 
wages and high freight rates have pre- 
vented cheapening of production to the 
point necessary to meet the farmers’ 
needs. The chief problem of the vear, 
therefore, is the adequate lowering of 
costs of producing, both on the farms and 
in the manufactories. 

As the cost of transportation has to be 
deducted from profits, it also is one of the 
factors which must soon be readjusted. 
But so long as their expenditures for labor 
eat up so large a share of their incomes, 
the railroads cannot safely go far in re- 
ducing their rates. The vear should not 
be allowed to grow very old before the 
railroad wage question is settled on a rea- 
sonable basis and with an eve to the wel 
fare of the whole people, rather than to 
the exactions of a limited number of 
It is not pleasant to have to 
Searcely anybody likes to see 


workers. 
say this. 
the pay of wage-earners decline. But 


| economic necessity is a hard stone wall, 


and it bruises the heads that butt against 
it. The futile milk-drivers’ strike in 
New York a few months ago gives signal 
proof of this. The men in their economic 
ignorance were misled by leaders equally 
ignorant of economic conditions, and the 
result was that thousands lost good jobs, 
which other thousands were glad to 


obtain 


Anonymous communica 


fons will in no case be answered. 


SOLVED 


The benefits the railroads were  ex- 
pected to confer during the past vear on 
the business community did not = ma- 
terialize, because the carriers had to ope- 
rate under adverse and discouraging con- 
ditions. Owing to strikes and the busi- 
hess depression they were not able to 
earn adequate revenues. Some of the 
roads have indeed lately begun to give 
orders for needed supplies, and these or 
ders in certain instances have run up into 
the millions. But the aggregate has thus 
far been relatively small. The total in 
1922 is likely to fall far short of the billion 
dollars yearly estimated by the late 
James J. Hill as necessary to properly 
equip the roads. In order to be a stimu- 
lus to other industries, the railroads must 
be permitted to make more money and 
enlarge their ability to be consumers. 

Excessive costs have also stagnated the 
colossal building industry. Millions cf 
men are now out of employment in this 
country, but a vast lot of them could be 
given work at good wages were not the 
erection of buildings blocked by the un- 
due expense involved. Were prices of 
materials and wage rates sufficiently re- 
duced, building operations would be im- 
mensely increased and almost from these 
alone the country could be made pros 
perous. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 

have a few domestic troubles whose 
solution would put new life into business. 
These have a primary urgency, and such 
matters as foreign commerce are really of 
secondary importance. It would be a 
magnificent: achievement if sane read 
justment could be completed in’ the 
United States during the present year. 
It surely could be if all concerned were 
willing and co-operative. Such a con 
summation would usher in the longed-for 
new and happier era of prosperity within 


a few months 


Answers to Inquiries 





M., Derrorr, Mich: The Rickenbacher Motor Co. is 
said to be producing a first-class car, but the company 
hasn't been long enough in operation to earn returns on its 
stock, whic till speculat 

P., SPOKANE eau Phe recent financial reorgant 
zation of the National Leather Company may save the 
concern and add to the safety of its bonds. Your C. N 
R.R., Provo, B. C., Ontario, and Washington Water 
Power bonds look safe en o hold Phe French 
Republic 7!9s are undoubtedly secure. France is not in 
a sound economic condition at present, but things are 
improving there, and much is hoped for from the coming 


ygreat international economic conference in improving 
conditions in Europe 

R., Brookiysx, N. Y¥ With vour %500 you could buy 
one share each of the following reasonably safe stocks 
International Mercantile Marine pfd., paying 6 per cent., 
American Woolen common, 7 per cent., Bush Terminal 
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Cars Are Now at 


Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have brought 
decided revisions in the prices of auto- 
mobiles. Many which had not previ- 
ously been reduced dropped from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. Not 
since the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate further de- 
clines in automobile prices; in fact, costs 
mey be increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent values avail- 
able to the man with $500 or $5000 to 
invest in an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions may not 
prove satisfactory under others. The 


| Motor Department of LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY will furnish readers with un 


| biased, expert advice free of charge. 


| 627 West 





| the type in which 


Use the coupon below, filling out all of 
the blanks in order that we may advise 
you thoroughly. 





Leslie's 
Co. 


New York G ity 


Motor Department, 


LeESLIE-J UDGE 


43d St, 
I am considering the purchase of a «¢ 
‘ and am espectall 


fy requirements for a car are as follows 


Capacity 


Type of body. 


| Driven and cared { 


for by chauffeur 


Kind of roads over which car would 


used ; I have owned 


he following makes. 


he aga cars of approximately 


I am interested are 


handled by dealers in my territory 








—— JA their spare time to qualif 


Dept. 472 





You can get it as an electrical expert. I 
will show you the way. Big jobs are wait- 
ing for ambitious men who will use a 

y. Write today fora 
uable Electrical Book that 1 will send you FREE. 


CHIEF ENGINEER 
2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 


















Our Scientific Method will stop that 


STAMMER 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells ER 
manently stop stammering or —— . 2 few 
Weeks’ time. A natura teed m 
_.. .The Lewis School for Seacnenerers, 

70 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, 


} company 


| dend-paying class, 





Tare pid., 7 per cent., Northern Pacific, 
. S. Rubber Ist pfd., 8 per cent., Mexican Petroleum 
oid 8 per cent. At recent market prices these six is 
sues could be had for about $487. That would leave just 
about enough to buy one share of Middle States Oil 
paying $1.20. American Tel. & Tel. is a sterling issue 
It is selling over par, but you might substitute it for one 
of - issues | have named 
, Ranway, N.d.: Of course the Inter. Rapid Tran- 
a issues would not sell so low if it were not for uncer 
tainty as to the future of the company. There are polit 
ical as well as financial considerations involved in the 
case of the company, and the average investor had better 
keep out of what appears a troublesome mess. Wait and 
see what kind of a reorganization Interborough Rapid 
Transit may have to undergo. 
and 7s are reasonably safe propositions. 

B., Inptanapouts, Inp.: A woman with 
should invest her money in solid securities that would 
make only as high a return as is consistent with safety 
The purchase of a large apartment house would place 
upon you a burden of re sponaibility and trouble, and it 
would be undesirable for one who has not had experience 
in managing such property. 
first mortgage bonds, well secured by income-producing 
property in cities. These make an exact yield and the 
only trouble they give is the cashing of the coupons 
With your funds you might buy some of the real estate 


It would be better to buy | 


7 per cent, 


General Motors Deb. 6s | 


$35,000 | 


bonds advertised in Lesiie’s, and you might distribute | 


the remainder among the following meritorious securities 
Belgian 8s, Denmark external 8s, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland 5! 2s, 1937, Swiss Confederation 
8s, Northern Pacific ref. 6s, Pennsylvania R.R. gen. 5s, 
Us. Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, Int. Mere. Marine 6s, U.S 
Steel 5s, Gre "3 Northern general 7s, Pennsylvania R R 
6 hos, N. yc. - b. 6s, Chicago & Northwestern 6! 28, 
Rock Island a Ss, Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s, American 
Tel. & Tel. col. : yer Power Ist ref. 





5s, Bethlehem 
Steel 7s, ¢ nadia National Railway 7s, Swift & Co. 7s, 
Westinghouse 7s, and Standard Oil of California 7s 
These issues are mostly long term and readily market 
able. These might be bought by you in lots of $5,000 
or less so as to make a wide and safe diversity of invest 
ment. 

J., Prrrseurcu, Pa.: Your switch from St. Paul pfd 
to Colorado Southern common was not a bad move, 
for there is no knowing when dividends will be resumed 
on St. Paul pid. Good buying of St. Paul pid. was re 
ported recently. Whether Standard Oil interests are 
picking up the shares or not I do not know. Some bro. 
kers are advising the purchase of the shares. Texas Co 
stock is an excellent purchase. There have been reports 
that stockholders will obtain a dividend in the shape of 
shares of a sulphur company, a subsidiary of the Texas 
Co, 

B., Crorrox, Va.: General Motors common, having 
passed its dividend, 1s now speculative. It would be 
better to buy some higher priced stock still making a 
return, acquiring fewer shares, but forming a more 
profitable investment. You might consider Allis-Chal 
mers common, paying $4 and selling around $40. 

( INTERNATIONAL Fats, Minn.: I would prefer 
Allis-Chalmers common to United Verde Extension. The 
latter is a mining concern whose dividends are only mod- 
erate, while Allis-Chalmers common pays $4. There are 
plenty of sound investments in stocks at this time, in 
cluding Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchison, West 
inghouse, American Woolen common, U. S. Rubber 8 
per cent pfd., Beth Steel, 8 per cent. pfd., and U. s. 
Steel common 

B., Los Anceves, Cat... Durant Motors cannot be 
called strictly “a safe buy for a long pull Mr. Durant 
may make a shining success of his new organization, but 
he has not done so as yet, and the stock must be included 
in the speculative, rather than in the investment, class 

G., Prrrseurcu, Pa., Skelly Oil Co. stock, par $10, 
has been quoted at about $5 The company has paid no 
dividends since Fe *bruary, 1921, and I am not disposed to | 
recommend its 72 per cent. first mortgage bonds. They 
are not a “good investment,” but a speculation. Alum- | 
inum Company of America is a large concern with several 
plants and doing much business. It has been paying 
liberal dividends The bonds look like a fair business 
man’s purchase 

C., San Franctsco, Cav... 1 would not advise pur- 
chase of Anaconda Copper at present. It has had a 
smart rise and is not paying dividends. The copper 
situation has not been fully cleared up. The shares are 
still a long-pull speculation. Studebaker common is a 
dividend payer and possibly the dividend will be main 
tained. It makes a good yield at present price. U.S 
Steel common and Baldwin Locomotive common are both 
dividend payers and industrial stocks of merit. 

F., Cincinnati, Onto: Hudson & Manhattan Ist and 
ref. mortgage 5s have become more desirable within the 
last few months owing to increase in the earnings of the 

The bonds are still a good purchase at present 
The adjustment income 5s are now in the divi 


figure. 
although still somewhat in arrears. 


They have had a big advance, discounting largely their | 


future. 


D., Evart, Micu.: I certainly do not advise purchase 
of Noble Oil Stock at 13 cents to 14 cents a share. The 
company seems to have property enough, but somehow 
it has had to give up paying dividends. A stockholders’ 
committee was lately appointed to investigate the con- 
cern’s affairs and to see whether it 1s possible to make it a 
paying enterprise. The company appears to be rather 
ieavily capitalized. 

1., Rosevitie, Cav.: Metropolitan 5-50 cents stores 
has been obliged to defer all dividends, and the stock of 
both classes is now highly speculative. Rauch & Lang 
preferred pays a dividend, but the common makes no re 


| turn. The same ts true of Dayton Rubber and Stevens 
U. 5. Automotive Corporation appears to 


Duryea. The 
be paying the prefe rred divide end, but the new 8 per cent 
| bonds offered at 9919 are much more desirable than either 
| class of stock. The Great Western Power Co. of ¢ ali 


| fornia does not give out a very satisfactory statement. | 


| It makes no mention of dividends. I prefer the com- 
pany’s a. 
B., Cuicago, It: 


The Argus Enterprises, Inc., is not 











Steel 
Mergers 


The market 
of those steel stocks promi 
nently 


possibilities 


mentioned in con 





i nection with the proposed 

1 mergers are brought out 
in a Special Review just 

issued. 

r Contrast is made with 


market developments at 


—_ 


formation of the 


Steel Cor 


tending 
United States 
poration. 


Write for copy of Bulletin 
LW-87. 
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TO PAY 


‘or any active stock or bond 1 
tock Exchange selling over 
The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 





is the best way 
curities from one share up 


Write 
‘Russell Securities 


Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 


to buy se- 
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‘THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed 
situation in business 
Valuable to investors 

Free on application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Excha 
42 Broadway New York 


Stock Options 
Investigate the advantages and money m 
ties of this valuable method of stock trad 
No margin is required and the risk is limit 
cost. Contracts sold coveri 


Deseriptive circular 
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233 Broadway - - - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 
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Wonderful, new device, guides your hand: corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
hours, No failures Complete Outline FREE, 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. s1, . Lo 
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TYPEWRITER 


SENSATION 


Free Trial— Use as You Pay 





After trial send us only $5.00 a month 
until the low total price of $59.85 is paid, 
andthe machine isyours.This is absolutely 
the most generous typewriter offer ever made. 
Do not rent a machine when you = pay $5.00 
a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 Machine for mag - Cash price $54.00, 
just a itttle more alf its original price. 


L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines, Correspondence ee. ——~ of 
Standard Universal arrangement. writing 76 
characters—universally used in Soler t ‘ touch sys- 
tem. The entire line of writing completely visible at all 
times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, t ms spacer, ball bearing type bars 
ball bearing carri: action, ball oe shift action, in 
fact every late style feature and modern operating con- 
venience. Comes to you with everything complete; tools, 
cover, operating book and instructions —nothing extra to 
buy. Yow cannot imagine the perfection of this 
beaut! reconstructed typewriter unti! you have 
seen it. We have sold thousands of these perfect 
fate style machines at this bargain price = 
every one of these th of 
had this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine 
on five days’ free ots & before deciding to buy it. 
We will send it to you F. B. Chicago for five days’ 
free trial. It will sell ital? ‘but if you are not satisfied 
that thie is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can 
return it at our expense. You won't want to return it 
after you it,for you cannot equa) 
this wonderful value anywhere. 


Send No Money 
Put in Your Order Now 


When the typwriter arrives deposit with the express 
agent $4.85 and take the machine for five days’ ti trial if 
you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you sate 
saw keep it and send us $5.00 a month wntil our bargain 
price of $59.85 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the 
express —_ receive your $4.85 and return the machine 
pb will return express charges. This machine is 
jast as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is stand- 
a On Over half a million a own and use type- 
writers and think them the best ever manufactured. The 
—- at this price is limited, the price will prob- 
ably be raised when next advertisement appears, so 
don’t delay. Fill in the coupon teday—the type- 
writer wilt be shipped promptly. There is no red tape 
We employ no solicitors—no i cane —no chattel mort- 
gage. It is simply understood that we retain title to the 
machine until full $59 85 is paid. You cannot lose. It isthe 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Be 
not send us one cent. Mail Coupon Today Sure. 

° = Department 35‘¢,; 
Smith Typewriter Sales Co., 25°s"wein se. Chicago 
tinh aaa mee 
Smith Typewriter Sales Co., Depsrwent <2°°Chicago 
Ship me the L. C. Smith Typewriter, F.O. B, Chica: ago, as 

ribed in this advertisement. I will pay y you $5 monthiy 

ECIAL $59.85 sale 

id. The title toremain in you until fully paid for. 

tis understood that | have five days in which to examine 

and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will 

caréfully repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 
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By Arthur Murray’s 
New Easy Method at 
Home in One Evening 


rbilts’ instructor teact 
to ~ “a ree laure 
Learn the latest steps by the remark 
¢ ARTHUR MURRAY 88 
ris y easy and ac ina 
ma Learn at home, privately 
w hn Results guaranteed HALE PRict 
OFFER ON NOW 
FREE DANCING LESSON 
lutely free 


yo lesson (in plain mepergs en abs 
vel r 





ARTHUR MURRAY. Studio 132, 290 Bway. N.Y 
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| Kingdom of Netherlands Parliament 
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ay Vy important Company I have no statement of its 


earnings or dividends. The stock is unlisted. The pre 
ferred ts a fair business man’s purchase, not a real invest 
ment. The surplus of the company at the close of 1920 


was only moderate. It would be better to buy 
listed stock, such as U. S. Rubber 8 per cent. pfd., or 
Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd 

ew York: It would be prudent enough to in 
vest $5,000 in the Dutch East Indies 25-year external 6 
These bonds are authorized by the 
They are not re 
Dutch East 


some 


deemable during the first ten years. The 
Indies are in a highly flourishing condition. The total 
interest on their debt is less than 10 per cent. of the total 
revenue of 1921. Offered at a price to yield about 65, 
per cent. to the earhest redemption date, January 1, 1932, 
and to yield about 6.45 per cent. if held till maturity 
B., Oana, Net There need be no 
buying City of Lexington, Ky., 5 per cent. municipal 
bonds. The bonds are due serially from February, 1925, 
to February, 1960. They are exempt from Federal in 
and from taxes in Kentucky, and are 
nanun 
yield 4 


hesitation in 


come taxes legal 
investments for savings banks and trust funds 
ber of States. They were offered at prices to 
per cent. to 4.7 per cent., according to maturity 
C., Witmineton, Dev.: The 8 per cent. cumulati 
preferred stock, series A, of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Baltimore, Md., appears lik« 
The company does 


n Bal 


a good business man’s investment 


the entire gas, electric light, and power business 


timore, and its operations extend into surrounding 
counties. The preferred dividends are earned with an 
ample margin. Offered at a price to yield about 7.47 
per cent 


Trenton, N. J The City of Wilmington, Del 
5 per cent. gold bonds look entirely safe rhey are legal 
investments for savings banks and trustees in New York 
and Massachusetts, and are exempt from Federal income 
Gaan MlGed we aul te GUL Gh ae anak to 
maturities. The earliest maturity is October 1, 1955 
the latest April 1, 1957. 

Batimore, Mp.- 


Both the Atlantic Coast Line 


equipment 6s and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
equipment 6s are desirable purchases, each being secured 
by ample pry stock. The — Coast Line notes 
were offered at a price to yield 5%, per cent. and the 


Louisville asd Nashville notes at a price to yield 5.8 per 
cent, 

G., San Francisco, Cat.: . 
6 per cent. municipal light and power bond 
of Seattle, They are exempt from Federal income taxes 
and from all taxes in the State of Washington and are 
also eligible as security for county and city deposits u 
Washington. Offered at prices to yield about 
cent. to 534 per cent., according to maturity 

H., New Orveans, La.: The serial 6 per cent 
of Wichita County, Tex., Water Improvement District 

1 (including City of Wichita Falls) are 


can safely buy the 


of the city 





5.65 per 
t 


»onds 


a sale invest- 


The Emerald Earrings 


“That may be all right for the Euro- 
pean crook,” retorted the Chief, “but you 
have been away from America too long 
Our crooks don’t like as much publicity 
as we have here this morning.” 

At that moment a flying 
traveling very low, roared overhead 
almost every eye was turned upward. 
The red-headed man, however, was one 
of the few who did not look up. Like a 
flash he knelt behind the green umbrella 
There was a 
the man with the 
flaming red hair and red bathing suit 
dashed swiftly away between the groups 
upon the sand. A plainclothes man 
made a wild rush and tripped over an old 
lady busy with her knitting. Two life- 
guards, however, took up the pursuit and 
their athletic strides seemed to offer no 


machine, 
and 


chance for the flying man. Indeed, 
where the life rope was moored above 


high water, the fugitive tripped and fell. 
He —— to his feet again and, for a 
second, glanced back through his green 
goggles at the oncoming athletes. As if 
giving up all hope of escape on land he 
turned to the sea and headed straight for 
a great roller that was just about to break. 
As the crest of the wave curled he dived 
into the center of the wall of water. It 
was a beautiful dive and he vanished from 
view as the guards who followed met the 
broken wave and were swallowed up 1 
the great mass of churning water. 


The excitement on the beach was in- 
tense and everybody crowded to the 
water line to watch the swimmers. At a 
little to one side stood the Princess, her 


bath robe drawn about her and one dainty 


ment They are exempt from Federal income taxes 
ind mature from 1924 to 1950. Offered at par 
O., Lansina, Micu Phe Western Union Telegraph 


Company is long established and a seasoned dividend 


payer ts 6). per cent. bonds, due August, 1936, are a 
worth-while purchase. They were quoted lately at a 
price to yield about 5°, per cent 

New York, January 28, 1922 


Free Booklets for Investors 

A valuable market analysis of interest to every investor 
ind trader has been issued by Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York It reviews the market's 
action in 1921, and forecasts the probable price trend of 
securities in 1922. Both as a record and an outlook it 
will be found helpful by those who intend to muy or te 
sell stocks and bonds present year A copy 
of this useful analysis can be obtained by sending t 
Clarkson & Co. for LW-86 

Interest rates are tending to 


tunity to buy secur 


during the 


1 lower level. The oppor 
ities making a yield of 7 per cent 
therefore, cannot remain with us long. Investors Bonds 
still make secured by valuable 
mme-producing « ind many conservative 
Full particulars are con 


nvestors are purchasing them 
tained in booklets No. 1-147, obtainable of the Investors 


that return hey are 
ty properties 


Company, Madison & Kedzie State Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Few publications have contributed so much to the suc 
ecss of business men and investors as the Bache Rerieuw 


the authoritative weekly dispenser of financial knowledge 

Copies free on application to J. 8. Bache & Co., members 

New York Stock Exchange, #2 Broadway, New York 
Despite numerous fluctuations in’ security prices 


bservers say that the signs indicate a bull mar 
making Phe possibilities should repay care 
Help may a special letter issue 


ket an the 


ful study be found in 





by Raymond & Company, 60 Wall Street, New York 
and Sto« xchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. This let 
ter analyze he ent situation and is worth while. 
Phe firm will send to any applicant its current market 
suggestions and description of its monthly investment 
plan 

Booklet L-5, which may be bad of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Inc., 208 8. LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 Broad 
way, New York, gives a variety of useful information t« 
investors. It tells how a person can become financially 


ing a small amount each month ir 
why this is the best time n a gen 
st in well-managed electric and gas com 
the important feature of the firm’ 


independent by invest 


safe utility securities; 





eration to mn 
ind points out 
plan for profitable investment 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and covering any amount of stock 
may be bought of 5. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway 
New York Phe firm will send its descriptive circular 
I : 


1 reques 


panies 


ten-payment 
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hand shading her eves as she watched. 
did not seem excited although the 
W hite lobes of her ears peeped, unadorned. 
from beneath her green cap. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that she was puz- 
zled and, aus they wat hed, everybody be- 
The lifeguards could be 
seen between the waves as they swam 
and dived all directions; vet no trace 
could be observed of the man they hunted. 
There Was ho red head to be seer. among 
the multitude of swimmers and no bath- 
ing suit could be glimpsed which resem- 
bled the that had been worn by the 
thief. 

One hour later, 
the Chief of Police. 
summoned from the water and searched. 
There was not one 
126 who had 


She 


came puzzled. 


one 


the direction of 
every bather had been 


under 


The result was nil. 
red-haired man among the 
been disporting themselves in and near 
the roped inclosure and, in addition, there 
was not a single all red bathing suit. 
Needless to relate, nobody with green 
goggles came out of the sea at the request 
of the police. The thing was a mystery. 


The lifeguards thought the man was 
drowned and the Chief hoped SO. 
Inwardly consumed with anger the 


Fairview Chief of Police walked up and 
down the shore gazing helplessly at the 
rolling waters void of all swimmers by his 
Behind him and adding nothing 
crowd waited for fur- 
ther developments hoping that at least 
a corpse would be dragged up for their 
edification. But the tide was too high 
and the water was too rough to do much 
in the way of dragging the ocean bed. 


The Chief realized this as he scowled back 


orders. 
to his comfort the 





ie 5G 





ph 


he 














at the people where they stood behind a | 
police line. | 

Suddenly the green figure of the Prin-| 
cess Zerentelle bent under the rest raining | 
cord and tripped lightly down the beach 
to the Chief. Nobody raised a finger to 
stop her and most of them preferred that | 
vision in green to a glimpse of the ghastly 
corpse which had previously been in their | 
minds. All eyes were fixed upon the | 
Princess and nobody paid any attention | 
to a tall, gray-clad man who sauntered | 
indolently around one end of the line and | 
made his way also toward the Chief of 
Police. 

“Princess, I don’t know what to say, 
began the Chief in a dismal voice as the | 
girl approached. 

“Tt is nothing,” returned the Princess 
as if she were referring to a rain drop. 
“They are beautiful green things gone 
into ze beautiful green sea. Forgive me, 
mon ami, if 1 have cause you ze great 
trouble. May I swim?” 

“Perhaps it would be better if the bath- 
ing started again,” interrupted the tall 
man who arrived at that moment. 

“Oh, yes! Let ze people come too. 
Please!” pleaded the Princess. 

The chief nodded permission and waved 
a hand to the crowd. Instantly the Prin- 
cess Zerentelle dropped her bath robe and 
stood like a willowy green tongue of flame. 
She poised for a moment before a great 
roller, while the people gasped, before 
diving into the green wall as silently as 
one flame joins another. Behind her 
rushed the crowd, helter-skelter, tragedy 
forgotten and eager for the comedy of life. 

Side by side, through the crowd, walked 
the Chief of Police and his tall companion. 

“Smith,” said the Chief, his head sunk 
forward, “this means my resignation.” 

“Nonsense, man,” returned Smith. 
“You have the thief in the palm of your 
hand.” 
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“Impossible!” exclaimed the Chief, 
clenching his fist as if he wished that the 
statement were literally true. Then with 
a depth of feeling: “For heaven's sake, if 
you know anything, tell me. If you can 
solve this problem I will believe the news- 
paper reports of your work in foreign 
lands.” 

“Of course I may be wrong,” returned 
Smith, “but I think that it is very simple. 
You might easily have seen through the 
trick and I might have missed it. An- 
other time I may come to you for help.” 

The Chief halted and mopped his brow 
about fifteen yards from where the life- 
line left the water. 

“T am waiting,” he said. 

“In the first place,’ continued Smith, 
“this theft looked like a bungling, clumsy 
affair. In reality it was planned with 
wonderful exactitude. The red-haired 
man cunningly threw your men off their 
guard by his open attention to the girl 
with the green earrings. A number of 
planes roar up and down this coast line 
and every seventh wave is a large one. 
Your thief waited until he perceived that 
an airplane and a seventh wave were com- 
ing together so that he could take advan- 
tage of both. The noise of the plane dis- 
tracted attention and the large wave per- 
mitted him to vanish instantly as he 
could not have done so easily between 
waves or even by diving into the smaller 
ones. 













can live a normal life— 


can eat like ordinary mortals and 
can live the allotted span of years in 
comparatively good health—if they 
will use Jamun Compound in con 
junction with our special diet system 
JamunCompound is not a patent 
medicine—neither is it exploited as 
a cure for diabetics. It isa tonic and 
a sugar eliminative, which, consist- 
ently used,enables sufferers toeat such 
foods as will build up strength and 
power to resist the insidious disease. 


Jamun Compound i the result of years 

of study and research in the interest 

diabetics. It reid responsible for 1 

uccess of Loring Park Sanatorium and w eS 








happines ana ll 





be the means « 1g 


proved health to thousands of sufferers 
new Healthaven Hotel—now in cours¢ 
a cost of $1,250,000. 


f 


erection at 


Send $2.00 for a full size bottle 
of Jamun Compound and our 
special diet list, sent prepaid 


r write for further particulars, testimonial 


LORING PARK SANATORIUM 


1506 Harmon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and disease information. | I invention {Of 
reaeey Samy Et dling 63 pure-bred advice. Write for Book 
aoe oy a ‘Basy CHICKS. Tells how to choose Patents FREE 





« fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 64, Clarinds,towa | Merton-Roberts & Company, 207 Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 
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When you buy from Us 









Is within Your Reach 
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NOW 


is the Time to Build 
Your Harris Home! 


And here is a mighty organization of thirty great departments ready to 
serve you. Managed by expert material buyers, designers and practical = 
builders. We have vast stocks bought at huge quantity price savings ™. 
which are now at your command. Our sole aim and purpose is— 
To help you get a home that will prove entirely satisfactory at a price 
that will mean a substantial saving in actual dollars of your money. 
The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and testing materials and * 
methods of construction have produced for you a GUARANTEED home, expert machine cut, 
bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 
So sure are we of the super-excellence of 
Not One Penny in Advance ftir iad on GUARANTEED 
Ready-Cut System that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent 
down. Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully. 
The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our FREE PLAN 
FREE Plan Book OFFER and photographic reproductions, with floor plans and 
specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Write for full particulars now! 


OUR SPECIALTIES: Guaranteed Ready-Cut Houses, Plumbing, Heating, Lumber, Mill Work, 
“Presto-Up”’ Bolt-Together Houses, Paints, Roofing, etc., etc., and Building Material ot all kinds. 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Department NP-133 1349 West 35th St., CHICAGO 
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=3 Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 







True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments 
to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
> in an hour’s practice and play 
popular music in a few weeks. 
You can take your place in 8 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 


man’s Orchestra. 

Free Trial You may order any 

Buescher Instrument 

without paying one cent in advance, and try 

it sixdays in your own home, wi thout obliga- 

tion If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 

guit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
ip and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
4834 BUESCHER BLOCK SLENARS, INDIANA 


Saxophone Book Free 


Telis when to use Sax- 
ophone—singly, in sex- 
tettes or in regular 





be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN”’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS: $50 a Week 


taking orders for 


Wireless Guaranteed Umbrella 


Something brand new. Adjust new top 
nute. Handles collapse to fit suit 
a Only umbrella ev Ww 
wires to hold the stays in place. 
no more than ordinary kind. 
TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 
Biggest seller ever introduced. No come 
petition. Never bef re advertised. aio ot 
sold in stores. Sells all year round. 
experience or capital needed. 
and collect. Commissions paid same day you take « 
Work spare time or full time. Walter Taylor, of Oregon, 
averages 9 sales aday. Write today for terric ory and samples. 


Parker Mfg.Co.,255. Rock St., Dayton, Ohio 


sTubY AT HOME 
lawyer Legally 

aay a win high positions 
and big success in business 
and public life.Greater oppor- 
poe now than ever before. 
po _tadependent—be a leader. 
000 to "$10, ,000 Annually 


y step. You can train at bome 
spare time, by us send you records and letters 
Salle students admitted to the bar in wertous 

.. Money refunded accordin: » our Guara 
pe if dissatisfied. Degree of t ferred 
successful students enrolled. Low a. y terme 
including fourteen- volume Law 

“Law Guide’’ and“ idence 


sik Dept. 251-1 


INVENTORS. | 2.0/5.,/0. 009% 
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We furnish all text material, 
Get our valuable 120-page 
Send for them— NO’ 


LaSalle Extension 1 University, 
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RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “'F, ible mature. D.C. | 
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We ta $200 Monthy rt 


zuarant stock powders 


nee n “X 676, Springfield, Ilinois 
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233 tenons Building, Ebevabend, Ohio. 

























“But where is he now?” questioned the 
Chief as Smith stopped and gazed lazily 
about the beach. 

*T will tell vou as soon as I know,” 
the reply. “Probably he is watching 
at this minute. si 

“There’s not a red head on the beach.” 
Smith smiled. 


was 
you 


“The red wig and red bathing suit were 
and dropped in the 


weighted with lead 
together with the green 
Under the red bathing suit, which 


sea goggles. 


Was 


much too large, was one of another color. 
It was really simple, but beautifull) 
planned.” 


“How do vou know this?” 

‘There is no other explanation,” 
tinued Smith. “Ah! I see him now. 1 
must explain quickly. When the thief 
tripped over the rope it was not an accl- 
a He did it on purpose in order to 
bury the earrings in the sand at a point 
whe -re the rope is a bit fraved. He is sit- 
ting in the sand at that spot now and has 
just scooped up something and placed it | 


con- 


in his right coat pocket. Man in blue 
serge suit. Ten paces behind you. Go 
to it.” 


As Smith stopped talking the Chief 
turned and lumbered like an angry bull 
toward a man in a blue serge suit who sat 


with his back turned beside the life rope. | 


side and 
approached 


Smith sauntered a little to one 
stood watching as the Chief 
his man. 
Chief halted. Something hard pressed 
outward from the man’s pocket where his 
hand was buried. 

“Better stroll 
beach with me, 


mile or so down the 
Chief,” he 
voice, 
ff.” 

“Perhaps I can join the party.” 
in Smith, coming up suddenly from the 
opposite side, “or have 
each pocket?” 


vou a 


said in a low | 
“if you don’t want this gun to go | 


| 
broke | 


gun in| 





At a distance of two paces the | 


$10,000 POSITIONS 


have come to men through writing to us. We have 
shown hundreds how to step out of the rut of small 
pay work to magnificent earnings. Charles Berry of 
Winterset, lowa, formerly a farm hand, pemged to a 
position that pays him over $1,000 a month ar 
ren Hartle of Chicago, once a clerk in the railway mail 
service, is now in the $10,000 a year class These men 
discovered that the big money is in the selling end of 
business Let us tell you how you too can quickly be- 
come a Master Salesman in your spare time at home and 
qualify for one of the big money positions in this fas- 
cinating fleld 


No matter what | you are 


AMAZING PROOF $i? Stasier of the Secrets 
SENT FREE of Selling in your spare 


time at home 





Men are needed now Ne’ re the opportunities 
greater Not ary 

Our Free also help you to 
secure & positior thing Write fo 


il today 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 58-B. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Help Wanted 


» services of an ambitious person 
advertising work right in your 








own local work is pleasant and dignified 
a excey nally large No previous experience 
is n iat is necessary is a willingness 
or out our instructions If you 
ire »yved, we can use your spare time 
ir j at v ot interfere with your present 
employmen yet pay you well for your time 
If you are making less than $1 Oa rpg the offer 
lam going to make willa Your spare 
time will pay you well ur fu ill time will bring you 
in a handsome income 
It costs nothing to invest te Write me to-day 
send you fu lars by return mail 
efore © that you can 





ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Manager Employment Dept. 
651! American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

be used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials vA users 

all over the countr It 
| describes causes of deafness; tells how and why he MORLEY 
HONE affords relief. Over 100,000 sold. 



























P 
Coal black eves glanced up at the two | The Morley Company, 26 S. 15th St., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 


men above. The hand came out of the 
pocket and opened to reveal the dazzling 
star-shaped earrings. 

“Permit me, gentlemen,” said the man 
and gracefully handed one to each of his 
captors. 

The Chief's steel bracelets had just 
snapped together upon the man’s wrists 
as the Princess came out of the water and 
joined the little group. She clapped her 
hands in childish glee at sight of the 
gleaming earrings which Smith and the 
Chief held out. 
| ‘They are so beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

‘They are like ze soul of ze sea.” Then 

impulsively: “But I give one to ze brave 
Capitaine for present and’’—slvly 
to hees skeeny camarade.” 

“But Princess!” gasped the astonished 
| Chief “I could not 
|! beeiaendiiens gift is 

| “Permit me,” drawled Smith, “to 

| troduce my assistant, Mademoiselle Dau- 
, alias Princess Zerentelle of Spring 


“one 


accept si ha 


phine 
Lake. 

“Your assistant!” 
astonishment. 


exclaimed the Chief 
open “And the emer- 
“C lass, * said Smith. 
| “Damn!” ejaculated the man with the 
handcuffs. 
‘Ma foi!’ protested the green nymph. 
‘I go before ze people find me in bad 


"| company. 
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We pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for men, women, 
children. All styles, colors, 
including finest line silk hose. 


Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 


Often take orders for dozen pairs 
in one family. Repeat orders 
make you steady income. Devote 
spare time or full time. It will 

ay any man or woman to 
r1andle this guaranteed line. No 
experience necessary. Get 
started at once. Best season 
of the year. Write for samples. 


Dayton, Ohio 























Send for This Free 128-Page Book 


It tells how you can gain a thorough knowledge of law 
in your spare time at home as 40,000 others are now 
doing. Many high salaried positions in business 
open to law-trained men. Also splen- = 

did opportunities in the practice of & 
law. Our free book shows how you can 
train under the guidance of Ex-Pres. 
Taft and 80 other famous le rian. au- 
thorities s. Diploma granted 


itut Dept. 2300 
Chicago, tit, 





4753 Grand Bivd. 


Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura| 
Laboratori 7, Malden, Mass. Sold everywhere. 


es,Dept. 7, 
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Lincoln’s Silent Son 


GOOD many people throughout the country know that 

one son of the Great Emancipator still survives. Compar- 
atively few people, however, know very much about him be- 
cause of his life-long policy of self-effacement. In its Lincoln’s 
Birthday Number the issue’ for February 11—Leslie’s 
Weekly has an interesting illustrated article about Robert Todd 
Lincoln, who is now nearly eighty years old and lives in quiet 
retirement in the shadow of the White House where, as a young 


man, he dwelt with his illustrious father. 


Leslie’s for February 11 contains other notable features, 
among them a summarizing article in the “Buck Up, Busi- 
ness!” series by Samue! Hopkins Adams. In this Mr. Adams 
presents the views of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 


on the present economic situation. 


Then, there is another installment of Scammon Lockwood’s 
fascinating serial story, “The Safety Valve,” which is proving 
a delight to readers of Leslie’s. 


These are only a few of the features you will like in Leslie’s 
for February 11. Remember, you can buy Leslie’s at any 
news stand for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered to you 


at your home as a subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 


Join the rapidly growing army of Leslie’s readers NOW. 
I g g 





















































$3.00 


Postage prepaid 





HIS BOOK, Lreryman’s Gavde to Motor Efficiency. is unquestion- 
ably the best automobile reference book, for owner and. driver, 
hecause 
it contains every detail required 
the desired information can be easily found in a moment's time 
it is plainly and practically set forth 
—it is up to date: up to the minute 
—anvone can understand it. 
7 x 10%4 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and zinc etchings Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly hound in black cloth, stamped in gold 


Leshie-Judge Company 
627 West 13d Street. New York City 
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